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It’s ALL as carefully timed as the attack of a championship foot- 
ball team. ¢@ Days before—the local newspapers are furnished 
with electrotypes of the introductory advertising campaign. On a 
specified date the distribution men appear. Small stocks are in- 
sinuated into every worth-while grocery store. . .. When the mine 
is laid a match is applied. . . . Bang! The advertising breaks. Sam- 
pling crews, previously assembled, fall to. White King Granulated 
Soap is established in another town! e The Los Angeles Soap 
Company is expanding. White King Granulated Soap, risen to 
leadership in its field, on the Pacific Coast, seeks wider markets. 
It has the requisites for success: economy, wide usefulness and 
superior quality. Intensive advertising and merchandising are being 
applied. The result is that, town by town, county by county, state 
by state, White King Granulated Soap steadily marches eastward. 


N. W. AYER & SON “ae 


Chicago 
I N . o R P 0 Rn A T E Db San Francisco 
Detroit 
Advertising Headquarters: Washington Square, Philadelphia London 
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WAGE CUTTING OR REDUCING 


CONTRIBUTING CAUSE STOP THE 


REDUCTIONS OF INCOME 


GEO F JOHNSON, 





Tara 64 DL=ENDICOTT NY 22 9184 


INCOME OF LABOR IS NOT A REMEDY 
FOR BUSINESS DEPRESSION STOP IT IS A DIRECT AND 


1S FROM THE OVER PAID AND OVER 

PRIVILEGED NOT THE UNDER PAID AND UNDER PRIVILEGED STOP 
WHEN BUSINESS NEEDS MORE INCOME FOLLOW THE INCOME STOP 
SECURE IT FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
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UCH an article as this could 
not have been written ten short 
years ago. During the entire in- 








THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


dustrial history of the world, a 
eriod of depression inevitably 
eant an attack on the wage scale. 
Salary and wage cuts were always 
onsidered a sound and sensible 
procedure when there were more 
en than jobs; when hard times 
ame. 

To have asked industrial leaders 
© go on record against a mental 
httitude toward wages and salary 
rhich was as generally accepted as 
he law of gravity, would have 
prought only accusations of radi- 
alism or insanity, 

I know, because a minority re- 
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Bigger Than Balance Sheets 


Leaders of Industry Go on Record Against Wage and Salary Cuts— 
Examples of the New Spirit in Business 


By Roy Dickinson 


port against a general policy of 
wage reductions that I signed at 
President Harding’s Unemployment 
Conference during our last period 
of depression was signed by one 
other man, the late Samuel Gom- 
pers. The employers present, and 
there were fifty of them, either 
wanted wage cuts or were unwill- 
ing to go on record against them. 
Then it was almost an axiom that 
wage cuts would bring back normal 
times. 

Today a new point of view pre- 
vails, stated so well by George F. 
Johnson, president of Endicott- 
Johnson in his telegram reproduced 
above: “Reducing income of labor 
is not a remedy for business de- 
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pression, it ts a direct and con- 
tributing cause.” 

After the Chrysler salary cut, 
which made the front page of the 
press, I wondered whether the 
same old cycle of cuts was due to 
follow, with the resulting cuts in 
purchasing power, causing poorer 
business elsewhere, followed by 
other cuts and so on in a widening 
and vicious circle, or whether some 
men had a newer viewpoint. 

H. H. Franklin, in response to a 
wire, went on record in PRINTERS’ 
INK to say: “Corporations rather 
than employees should bear burden 
of temporary slowness in business.” 
It seemed to me like a big idea. 
So I picked out first fifteen and 
then ten additional large employers 
of labor in various parts of the 
country and sent each a wire. It 
was a typical cross-section of dif- 
ferent industries, separated widely 
geographically. No attempt was 
made to pick known liberals. 

William Cooper Procter, with 
his guaranteed employment plan, 
Dennison of Framingham, well- 
known liberal, Owen Young and 
Henry Ford, who have previously 
expressed themselves, are not rep- 
resented in the views which follow. 


My list consisted of business 
men not usually willing to be 
quoted for publication. My wire 


asked them to express a definite 
opinion on the controversial subject 
of wages. 

As was natural, some of them 
were unwilling to predict what 
they would do. But the surpris- 
ing thing -is that a majority of 
those who replied are willing to 
stand up and be counted as against 
wage and salary reductions. I 
consider that fact of prime impor- 
tance for the immediate future of 
business. 

Car loadings, pig iron produc- 
tion, all the usual indices of busi- 
ness, actually deal with the past. 
Whether the thousands of workers 
in a big plant are going to get the 
same payroll next week and next 
month, deals definitely with the 
future. It means that a new roof 
will or will not be put on the 
house; that a new car can or can 
not be bought; that the wife will 
or will not go shopping next Tues- 
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day or a month from tomorrov. 
n general terms, the new spirit 
against wage and salary cuts 
means that the purchasing power 
of the great consuming public js 
not going to be greatly decreased. 
Buying will keep on in the face of 
a curtailment in production. The 
combination is a sure stimulus to a 
speedy business recovery. 
* * * 

The first reply received came 
from the Pacific Coast, where the 
Paraffine Companies, big employers 
of labor, come out straight from 
the shoulder : 


R. S. SHAINWALD 
President 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


“Replying to your request would 
state the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
has made no reductions in person- 
nel of its manufacturing, sales or 
office organizations, nor has it made 
any wage cuts before or since the 
depression beginning last fall. It 
believes such reductions can and 
should be avoided.” 


If Mr. Shainwald were operat- 
ing the business for immediate 
dollar sign results only, he might 
have shown greater results if he 
had laid off a few hundred people, 
and announced a 10 per cent wage 
and salary cut. I present him and 
his wire as a star example of the 
new spirit in management. A man 
who is working for national 
profits, making his city a_ better 
place to sell the product of other 
men’s factories, the results of other 
workers’ labor. Such a spirit is 
far bigger than individual balance- 
sheets, such a statement more im- 
portant than Pollyanna generali- 
ties not backed up by facts and 


action. 
* * * 


Admittedly playing the strong 
est cards early in the game, for | 
agree fully with this attitude, | 
next present the views of: 

J. A. Farreir 
President 
United States Steel Corporation 


“Referring to your telegram 
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Ocean-Going 


PILOTS 


From fourteen points 
of America and 
Europe, McCann bus- 


iness pilots take to the 





industrial seas. Their 
eyes are on the business barometers that forecast calm 
or storm. In the service of over one hundred and twenty 
clients they criss-cross the wide oceans of commerce, and 
from their voyages and explorations come the charts that 
spell safety for subsequent ventures. 

One of the greatest assets an advertising agency can have, 
in these days of international business, is an accumulation of 


past experience as the background for its advisory judgment. 
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July 21, I think I can best an- down. I said, ‘Oh no, wages 
swer you by quoting from my re- in the steel industry are not com- 
marks at the May 9, 1930, meeting ing down; you can make your 
of the members of the American mind up to that fact.’ I said, 
Iron and Steel Institute, which was ‘If you are going out to sell your 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New goods and eliminate your profit 
York City, as follows: and expect to get it out of the 
“T heard a steel man say the men in the mills you are greatly 
other day, in fact more than one mistaken.’ Then I said, ‘Make 
recently, that wages should come up your mind to one thing, use 


a > _ ae , 7 
Nita Hale Shed Coptondliin 
7 Broadway, 0 Aprffy 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 





Mr, Roy Dickinsop, 
Printers’ Ink, July, 24th, /1950, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
Referring to your telegram of July 2lst, I think I can best answer you by 
quoting from my remarks at the May 9th, 1950, meeting of the members of the Amorican 
Iron and Steel Institute, which was held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, as 


follows: 
"I heard a steel mai say the other day, in fact more than 


one recently, that wages should came dom, I said, 'Oh 
no, wages in the steel industry are not coming down; you 
oan make your mind up to that fact,' I said, ' If you 
are going out to sell your goods and eliminate your profit 
and expect to get it out of the men in the mills you are 
greatly mistaken,' Then I said, ‘Make up your mind to 
one thing, use better judgment in your selling prices for 
your material and get rid of the idea that wages ere 

going down,' Because, Mr, Schwab, wages are not coming 
down in the steel industry, That would be just begging 
the question, We all know that just as soon as they go 
down, if they should, Mr, Customer gets it, It is like 
some shipowners who complain about the Panam Canal tolls; 
if the Panama Canal tolls were reduced or abolished the 
merchant abroad would get the benefit of the reduction and 
the taxpayers here would pay for it; certainly shipowners 


could not retain the saving.” 


Yours very truly, GIA Pir sinieait 
President 
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IS THE $32,000 HOME BUILDER 
YOUR PROSPECT P 


The Average Home Illustrated and 
Described in HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Costs $32,066.66 


Why quote this figure? How was it arrived at? What is its 
significance? Three questions you will ask—pertinent questions 
to which you are entitled to a fair answer. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL asked unbiased authorities to examine 
its twelve 1929 issues and the same issues of the two other leading 
publications of the same general class. We wanted to know what 
would be the cost of erection of the houses illustrated and de- 
scribed in special articles printed last year. Here is their con- 
densed report: 

Average Average 

No. No. No. 


Houses Rooms Baths Average Cost 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 60 8.6 2.9 $32,066.66 
MAGAZINE NO. 2 49 6.3 1.9 12,448.00 
MAGAZINE NO. 3 42 9.0 3.2 45,738.00 


We submit that the readers of these magazines buy them primarily 
for building information—because they intend to build or remodel. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL gave them most information—60 homes 
as compared to 49 and 42. Manifestly, Magazire No. 2 appeals 
to a lower. priced, less profitable market; Magazine No. 3 to a 
higher priced, highly restricted market of less volume. 

In between the extremes represented by its competitors, HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL presents the most profitable building market. We 
illustrate and describe homes costing an average of $32,066.66 be- 
cause we know our readers’ preferences—what type homes they 
can afford to build and live in. 

We'll say nothing more except to add that manufacturers and their 
advertising agents can still include HOUSE BEAUTIFUL on 
1930 schedules. 


Circulation 100,000 (A.B.C.) and More 


Rebate-Backed . . . Guaranteed 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


cA Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
I fth Avenue Building, New York City Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 








better judgment in your selling 
prices for your material and get 
rid of the idea that wages are 
going down.’ Because, Mr. 
Schwab, wages are not coming 
down in the steel industry. That 
would be just begging the ques- 
tion. We all know that just as 
soon as they go down, if they 
should, Mr. Customer gets it. It 
is like some shipowners who 
complain about the Panama 
Canal tolls ; if the Panama Canal 
tolls were reduced or abolished 
the merchant abroad would get 
the benefit of the reduction and 
the taxpayers here would pay for 
it; certainly shipowners could not 
retain the saving.’” 


Mr. Farrell's letter surely indi- 
cates the new spirit in business. It 
indicates a new type of leadership 


in a basic industry. What Mr. 
Farrell said should be read by 
every manufacturer who thinks 


that wage and salary cuts are an 
easier way of keeping up profits 
than better selling methods. Mr. 
Farrell is not given to making opti- 
mistic statements based on nothing 
tangible. He is a real two-fisted 
leader who talks straight from the 
shoulder, as his letter clearly in- 
dicates. 
* * * 


In a totally different line of in- 
dustry, but equally outspoken and 
direct is: 


C. R. PALMER 
President 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


“In my opinion a general re- 
duction of wages and salaries at 
this time is entirely unwarranted. 
Such action would be demoraliz- 
ing and tend to bring about the 
very conditions we are all striv- 
ing to avoid. Prosperity and 
high standard of living in this 
country are largely the result of 
good wages. If time proves 
that the fundamental conditions 
of this great country are changed, 
then wage reductions can be 
wisely considered but certainly 
that time has not arrived and 
probably never will if industrial 
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leaders remain courageous and 
unselfish.” 


“If industrial leaders remain 
courageous and unselfish”—again | 
repeat, such a spirit is far bigger 
than a few more cents a share 
earned on the common stock. The 
owner of a business who is willing 
to take less himself this year, so 
as to avoid the necessity of cutting 
the purchasing power of workers 
in his plant, furnishes the sort of 
leadership the country needs today. 
It takes more than a few more 
bags of gold today to raise a man 
above the crowd. 

* ” . 

The men who built up the in- 
dustries of this country worked in 
a spirit of adventure. They have 
not been afraid to adopt new meth- 
ods, new policies, new viewpoints. 
Many of them believe sincerely in 
the new philosophy, not accepted 
by many merger makers, bankers 
and production engineers—that a 
high standard of living is at the 
center of our economic scheme. 


W. A. SHEAFFER 
President 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


“Believe it would be serious 
mistake to reduce wages as it 
lessens purchasing power of 
largest volume of customers and 
will permanently injure business. 
If everyone does his part it 
will be but short time until em- 
ployment can be given and busi- 
ness will be back to normal. We 
have no intention of reducing 
wages.” 


Mr. Sheaffer adventured from a 
little stationery store to the head 
of a great industry. He has no 
intention of reducing wages. He 
believes it would be a serious mis- 
take. He is making his city of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, a better place 
for Mr. Palmer to sell Arrow 
shirts. He is helping spread confi- 
dence instead of fear. The man 
who knows that his pay check will 
be the same next month as last has 
confidence to buy. How the mass 
production manufacturer, who de- 
(Continued on page 141) 
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a 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


Only Three Cities Grow 
Faster Than Milwaukee 


CLE SAM reports that 
Milwaukee has grown 
faster than all but three of the 
twenty largest cities since 1920. 
It now has a population of 
568,962—a gain of 111,815, or 
more than 24% since 1920. 


Suburbs of Milwaukee have 
grown even faster than the 
city and the population of 
Milwaukee County is now 
716,342, am imerease of 32%, 
during the past ten years. 

In the same period The 
Milwaukee Journal has shown 
even greater gains—71,941 copies daily (69%) and 132,877 
copies on Sunday (139%) making a total circulation of 175,267 
daily and 228,252 on Sunday—thus maintaining its prestige as 
the ONE and ONLY newspaper needed to cover this prosperous 
market thoroughly and effectively. 
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Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 








Giving Real Authenticity to the 
Testimonial 






The Product Itself Receives But Brief Mention in Silver King Golf 
Ball Series Quoting Well-Known Golfers 


AN testimonals, in this day 

when so many consumers be- 
lieve that famous people indorse 
products without seeing or using 
them, be given real authenticity? 
If such reader belief can be put 
back into this type of advertising, 
it is important for a large section 
of advertisers, because long expe- 
rience has proved that good testi- 
monial copy stands well up toward 
se head of the consumer appeal 
ist. 

Showing not only that authen- 
ticity can make itself strongly evi- 
dent in properly conceived testi- 
monials but that honestly based 
copy of this type can approximate 
100 per cent reader interest in its 
field, is the current campaign for 
the Silver King golf ball. Here 
is a series of testimonals from 
leading golf professionals in which 
both these elements of good adver- 
tising stand out in a way to meet 
sporting goods practices as codi- 
fied recently for the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Based on the plan of presenting 
a story editorially, John Wana- 
maker, New York, distributor of 
Silver King golf balls, has several 
prominent golfers tell about noted 
holes on some world famous 
courses. The man behind the 
testimonial actually says nothing 
about the ball itself. Yet, when 
at the very end of the advertise- 
ment the company says that Archie 
Compston or Abe Mitchell “plays 
the Silver King,” fullest testi- 
monial effectiveness is achieved. 

For example: “‘The Road’ at 
old St. Andrews, as played by 
George Duncan,” is the headline 
above a topographical sketch of 
this hole that is known to a large 
section of golfing enthusiasts. Copy 
says: “‘The most difficult hole I 
know,’ reports George Duncan, ‘is 
the famous and dreaded 17th or 
‘Road’ hole at old St. Andrews. 
The hole is a dog’s leg with a 
lightning fast green, fronted by 





The Silver King Series on Famous Golf Holes No, 3 





The 4th at Lido 
“No finer two shot hole 
in golf” A FAMOUS COURSE DESIG\ER 

















Upper Portion of One of the Unusual 
Silver King Advertisements—Showing 
an Illustration of a Famous Hole 


deep pot bunkers. If you go over 
on any shot you must play from 
the public macadam road. Al 
though the distance can sometimes 
be made in two shots, one regularly 
has to play short with the second 
and so take three to get on the 
very narrow, rectangular green. 
But I play the hole by taking a 
big bite off the freight yard (A) 
with my tee shot. (Any suspicion 
of ‘cut’ and you are out of bounds.) 
If my tee shot cor es off, I take 
a spoon (2) and play straight 
at the 18th tee (B) instead of 
playing an iron to the right (C). 
On the day I had the extraordi- 
nary good luck to break the St. 
Andrews course record my spoon 
shot reached and stayed on the 
green and I had a_ very lucky 
three.’” 
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( iz of all the 


workers in Iowa :are 
employed!’ 


Business 
is ©. K. in Iowa! 
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The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


carries your advertising into more than 
200,000 Iowa homes . . daily and Sunday! 


*Authority U. S. census 1930 
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That is the editorial story. There 
is no mention whatever of the ball. 
Only the line “George Duncan 
plays the Silver King” ties up the 
product. Yet the _ testimonial’s 
effectiveness is all the greater from 
being so indirect. 

There are several other points 
of interest about this campaign. 
First, its production was as simple 
and direct as was each testimonial’s 
presentation. According to an 
official of the company, cables were 
sent to outstanding British golf 
pros who play the company’s ball, 
asking them what hole was, in their 
experience, the hardest to play. Re- 
plies from this inquiry merely were 
edited down to space requirements, 
no other change whatever being 
made. Thus, the personality of 
the writer was retained, to give the 
testimonial its basis of authenticity. 
Further, to lend authority to the 
advertisement, actual architects’ 
blueprints of the mentioned holes 
were traced for the advertisements’ 
accompanying sketches. 

A second point about this cam- 
paign is that its effectiveness is 
produced even without the use of 
actual names, as is the case with 
two in the series. Telling about 
that famous water hole, the fourth 
at Lido, Long Island, the copy 
mentions no name, quoting “a 
famous course designer” and “the 
Club Champion,” while the Silver 
King name at the end is allowed 
to tie itself. up naturally in the 
reader’s mind. 


Well-Known Holes Are Featured 


Third, this series gains wide- 
spread reader interest due to the 
fact that most of the selected holes 
are known to the average golfer 
because of various important tour- 
naments which have been played 
over the courses of which they are 
a part. Thus, opportunely, the ad- 
vertisement about the St. Andrews 
Road hole worked in with the play- 
ing of the British Amateur tourna- 
ment which Bobby Jones recently 
dramatized by winning on it the 
last major jewel for his crown. 
Another St. Andrews hole, the 
Eden, selected by Abe Mitchell, 
also gained the same prominence. 
And for the coming American Na- 
tional Amateur tournament to be 
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held over the Merion Cricket Club 
course, the 16th hole, described also 
without benefit of big name, gives 
general reader interest. At one 
time or another, the golfer who 
makes the market for Silver King 
has played over or read about most 
of the famous holes in the cam- 
paign. 

This testimonial series, running 
over a period of six months in 
golf magazines, and four general 
publications, is merchandised among 
golf clubs via a calendar of all 
important golf tournaments. For 
years this has been a great favorite 
with pros and usually is hung 
right in their shops. This, repro- 
ducing on each page one of the 
featured national advertisements, 
carries several sales points about 
the company’s product and also 
lists all important sectional golf 
tournaments of the month. 

With golf balls, as with other 
products, there is little that can 
be said about a quality ball that 
has not already been said about a 
50-cent ball. Yet here, by making 
no blatant claims but by weaving 
around this product an editorial 
story of a type fitting the quality 
of the product and the type of user, 
John Wanamaker, .New York, has 
distinguished its product. To most 
authentic and impressive _ testi- 
monials the company has given 
wide reader interest. 

Already requests are coming 
from fans for the complete series. 
And a booklet reprinting the whole 
series is planned, to form a perma- 
nent reference for golfers and to 
secure permanent advertising value 
for the ball. In this booklet, the 
editorial style will be even more 
emphasized, as it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat the distributor's 
signature with each hole account 





Furniture Account to 


B., B., D. & O. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of reed and fiber 
furniture, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct its 
ad vertising account. 


J. M. Roberts, Art Director, 


Detroit Agency 
Jason M. Roberts has joined Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, as art director. 
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WO AIRPLANES! 

Each added new pages 
to air progress, with Jack- 
sonville the geographical 
binding! 

Upper picture shows the 
ship used by Brock and 
Schlee in their 31-hour, 58- 
minute flight from Jackson- 
ville Beach to San Diego 
Lower photo: 
the ship which opened the 


and return. 


For information about ‘‘Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” 


in Jackantualia 


world’s fastest international 
mail service, from Florida 
to the Canal Zone and down 
the west coast of South 
America to Argentina. 

Forests, mines, soil and 
sea have contributed in- 
creasingly to the prosperity 
of Florida—and now cli- 
mate and geographical loca- 
tion bring added benefits 
from the air. 


and its value to ad- 


vertisers, ask our Merchandising Service Department. 


Che Florida Cimes 


JACKSONVILLI 


Anion 


FLA 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


. Chicago... 


Philadelphia . . 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


. Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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Way back when radio sets were made of 
haywire and hope The Chicago Daily 


News was building in Chicago an audience 









and a market for radio. 
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CHICAGO NEW YO ROIT 


Home Office John B. Wood R. Scola 
Daily News Plaza 110 E. 4% 4 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. AshlatRmpire 73 
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Today when technical perfection has made 
> the radio a dependable home aid the mar- 
£P ket that is the Chicago radio public con- 
tinues to prefer The Daily News broadcast 


through its radio station WMAQ and 
Daily News radio news through its columns. 


é ‘ 


Today as in these eight building years, The 
Daily News is recognized as the leading 


FE Chicago medium for the set manufacturer. 
e 


instance, The Daily News carried 72,487 
lines of national radio advertising, 6,165 

lines more than the next Chicago evening 
Vi newspaper, 7,134 lines more than the high- 


- of combined. 


Daily 


lience 


F During the first six months. of 1930, for 





est morning newspaper daily and Sunday 


A dependable guide for the 
fall radio advertising program 













ADVERTPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW YO OIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
B. Wood R. Scolare C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 


1 General 303 Crocker Ist i 
110 E. 420s Bl Nat'l Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
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1. Ashlanimpire 7810 Tel. Douglas 7892 Tel. Walnut 8902 
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OKLAHOMA FARMS 
produced last year: 
Petroleum 
252,229,474 barrels 


Netaral gasoline 
Sasure! _gss 
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Oklahoma, in 1929, produced more than one-fourth of — 
the petroleum in the United States. This, together with ined 
the gas, had a value of $347,521,630.32, according to a made 
report by the state auditor’s office. pokus, 
becom 

Practically all of this was on farms. More than $40,000,000 day : 
goes to Oklahoma farmers yearly in the form of oii royal- cause 
ties. Also, there are in Oklahoma ten million acres, un- ; a 
developed as to oil and gas, which bring its owners an op 
annual revenue averaging $1 an acre in bonuses and as no 
rentals. This means that the oil companies are adding chand: 
$50,000,000 annually to the Oklahoma farmers’ income. to be | 


the we 
Add to this vast wealth $248,622,000, the value of last dising 
year’s crops in Oklahoma, and you get the true picture arge | 


me co 


of the Oklahoma farmers’ buying power. halen 
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The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman covers this rich market. 
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Is the Private Label Coming Back? 


If It Is, Only He Who Spends the Money to Advertise It Can Expect 
to Own It 


By G. A. 


‘ Boe retailer as a class has re- 
fused longer to stock merchan- 
dise not backed by consistent and 
continuous advertising. He has a 
lot to learn about why and how he 
should ally his store* with the con- 
sumer acceptance created by the 
manufacturer, but he has learned 
enough to know that by his own 
efforts he is not going to produce 
enough salability for unknown 
brands to enable him to compete 
successfully with the known brands. 

The consumer, on the other hand, 
is rapidly approaching a state of 
mind where she refuses to buy cer- 
tain merchandise, no matter how 
much it may be advertised, unless 
she knows something about where 
it comes from, who makes it and 
how it is made. Twenty years ago, 
the distributor with a private label 
hardly knew, himself, where the 
merchandise came from, to say 


nothing of knowing how it was 


made. There are not a few dis- 
tributors who still persist in this 
unadvertised private brand hokus 
pokus, but their number is happily 
becoming smaller and smaller every 
day; they are learning better be- 
cause they must. 

But, granting the undeniable 
truth of all this, the private label. 
as such, cannot be airily dismissed 
as no longer being a factor in mer- 
chandising. It still is something 
to be considered, as can be seen by 
the workings of a daring merchan- 
dising plan employed by a certain 
large canner who discussed it with 
me confidentially and whose name, 
obviously, I am not privileged to 
divulge. 

Anybody who wants to make an 
unprejudiced survey of the food 
products field, will see that there 
are some distributors who have the 
advertising. sense almost as fully 
developed as have national adver- 
tisers. They are strong and power- 
ful in ‘their own territories and 
believe they have an asset well 
worth developing. Hence they an- 
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Nichols 


swer the dealer’s objections by ad- 
vertising their private labels—some 
of them even employ national ad- 
vertising at times. 

It may be regarded as rank 
heresy, but it is true, nevertheless, 
that many of these locally adver- 
tised private labels are better 
known in the distributor’s own 
districts than the manufacturer's 
labels. Yet, in most cases, they 
have at least one fundamental 
selling weakness and for the fol- 
lowing reason: 

The distributors as a rule are 
not in a position to tell where the 
goods came from, who made them 
and how they are made. These 
essentials can be told of the manu- 
facturer’s goods; hence the manu- 
facturer’s labels have a_ great 
advantage, in the minds of the con- 
sumers, over the advertised private 
labels, no matter how well the ad- 
vertising may be done. 

Many distributors have a lively 
realization of this. In fact it is 
the force that often causes them to 
give right-of-way to the nationally 
advertised label, even though they 
may be right in assuming that their 
standing in their own territories is 
fully equal to, if not better than, 
the manufacturer’s and that they 
can advertise substantially as well 
as he can. 

Is there some workable way in 
which the manufacturer, without 
detriment to his enviable reputa- 
tion with the consumer, can make 
greater and more profitable use of 
the distributor’s facilities? Can 
he ally himself with the distributor 
in such a way that the two may 
unite in a constructive plan to 
cater to the consumer’s demand to 
know the who, the where and the 
how; and can this be done in any 
way other than the obvious pro- 
cedure of the distributor sidetrack- 
ing all his private labels in favor 
of the nationally advertised kind? 
In other words are the advertised 
label and the private label natural 
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and sworn enemies; or is there 
some way in which they can be 
harnessed together in a fairly har- 
monious team? 

Many manufacturers are seek- 
ing earnestly for the right an- 
swers to these questions. Their 
attitude is friendly; they are not 
going to be a bit stiff-necked in 
their views. Some, no doubt, be- 
ing eager to sell to the largest pos- 
sible number of outputs, will con- 
tinue as heretofore to sell their 
goods both ways—under their own 
labels and under the distributor’s 
private brand labels. But many 
others (and this is the sensible and 
progressive view) would consider 
it suicide to sell merchandise for 
distribution in any way other than 
under their trade-marked names. If 
they should take the opposite stand, 
they are, in effect, saying to deal- 
ers: “What we have branded with 
our own name and are now adver- 
tising nationally is no better; in 
fact it is just the same as what 
you can buy under your distribu- 
tor’s label.” 


They would correctly decide that 
in thus proceeding they would be 
giving away their birthright—their 


trade-mark—the one advantage 
they have over private labels—the 
who, the where and the how that 
is regarded so seriously by the 
consumer. 


A Safe Way 


Under the circumstances, then, 
manufacturers will be interested 
to know that this canner I have 
talked to has found what is appar- 
ently a safe and resultful way of 
uniting the salability of its own 
advertised label with that created 
by its distributors for their private 
labels. 

For some time the company has 
been advertising its goods with full 
color pages in national mediums. It 
has the same faith in its national 
advertising that it has in its prod- 
uct. It believes it will profit from 
its merchandise just to the extent 
that quality is put into it. It also 
believes that it will profit from na- 
tional advertising just to the ex- 
tent that money is put into it. 

But at the same time, its ac- 
complishments have not deluded 
the company into thinking that its 
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brands, and other nationally ad. 
vertised brands, have anything 
near a monopoly in this sort of 
thing. It believes that those who 
own private labels will profit from 
them just to the extent that they 
put money into advertising them— 
and that the private label, under 
these’ conditions, can become a 
powerful selling force. Its thought 
therefore is to make its labels 
available to distributors in the way 
that best fits in with their schemes 
of doing business. 

Most distributors, it well knows, 
had rather carry nationally adver- 
tised brands because of their un- 
questioned appeal to the consumer 
for the reasons as stated above. 
It knows, on the other hand, that 
there are certain distributors who 
have heavy advertising investments 
in their own brands and who nat- 
urally, hesitate to shovel all this out 
of the window in one grand house- 
cleaning. But, if they can arrange 
it without prejudice or detriment 
to this advertising investment, they 
would like very much to be able 
to tell the public who, where and 
how. Or, to express it another 
way, they will eagerly take over 
the manufacturer’s brand if in 
some way it can be allied to theirs 
se they will not have to junk the 
salability they have built over a 
period of years and with a con- 
siderable investment in tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

This company believes it has 
something which it can consistently 
offer to both classes of distributors. 
It allows them to take their choice 
as between two alternatives; and 
this, in effect, is what it tells them: 

“You may have our goods under 
our nationally advertised labels. Or, 
if you wish, we will license you to 
sell them under your own label 
or whatever label you desire 
provided you will advertise it. If 
you do not advertise it, the only 
way we will advertise it for you is 
under our label.. But if you will 
agree sufficiently to. advertise this 
merchandise under whatever label 
you select, we will allow you to 
print in connection with that label 
a statement telling the public the 
who, the where and how. Under 
this sort of set-up we will ad- 
vertise the licensed seal as well as 
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our own label dnd say to the public 
that either is- the genuine article. 

This radical move seems to be an 
altogether logical development in 
the grocery line considering the 
fact that some people feel the chain 
stores have now reached from 80 to 
90 per cent of their possible volume 
distribution. Some say that you can 
never make more than 50 per cent 
of the women. “cash and carry.” 
Certain chain stores, as we all 
know, have already added other 
departments to meet this very con- 
dition. And there is no reason 
why great volumes of capital will 
not find other outlets, just as has 
been evidenced. by the mail-order 
houses going into chain-store dis- 
tribution. 

Many of the larger chains, con- 
trary to the somewhat generally 
expressed belief that they use ad- 
vertised merchandise as a football, 
have already declared against 
private brands and in favor of 
nationally advertised brands only. 
This is a significant fact relating 
to chain-store methods which the 
independent dealer has not yet 
recognized. Perhaps he is so busy 
calling the chain store names that 
he has no time to know what is 
actually going on. 


Just a Matter of Common Sense 
on Chain’s Part 


The obvious reason for the 
chain stores’ change of heart in 
this respect—and it is a change of 
heart, opposite tactics being used 
as late as five years ago—is that 
the chains feel that the investment 
in national advertising necessary 
to establish their private brands in 
the buying consciousness of the 
consumer is not the most profitable 
use of their capital. Especially is 
this so when such an investment 
can be made for them by manu- 
facturers and made much more 
profitably than they could possibly 
do it for themselves. 

Thig class of retail distributor, 
plainly enough, is not particularly 
interested in the licensing plan be- 
ing discussed here; he prefers to 
take the national advertising un- 
diluted just as it*is: 

On the other.side of the picture 
is the rapid development of co- 
operative chains which, at the pres- 
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ent time, seem to favor invest- 
ment in general advertising of 
their own. They feel either that 
their name is as powerful as that 
of the manufacturer, or that they 
have an investment in advertising 
which must not be allowed to be- 
come a loss. It is probably a de- 
sire not to lose distribution among 
retailers who formerly handled 
its goods, but who are now joining 
the co-operative chains, which 
prompted the company to adopt the 
licensing policy. 

Distributors using the licensing 
plan send in their labels to the 
company and have them attached to 
the cans in the regular process of 
manufacturing. This can be done 
with no decrease in operating 
efficiency and with no added cost. 
The goods thus labeled are pre- 
cisely the same as those sent out 
under the company’s own trade- 
mark; they are admitted to be such 
and are advertised as such. If they 
were of a lesser quality this pro- 
cedure would be obviously impos- 
sible; and if the company then 
produced private labeled goods at 
all it would be competing with its 
own trade-mark. 

As the plan now works, there is 
nothing approaching competition 
to be seen. There is rather co- 
operation, the labels of the manu- 
facturer and the distributor being 
merged or allied in such a way as 
to produce a double advertising 
effect. This is why the company 
insists, other things being equal, 
that the licensee shall advertise. In 
no other way can he or should he 
expect to own what is to him a 
private label—a private label that 
is made all the more valuable be- 
cause of its close working relation- 
ship with the nationally advertised 
one. 

The company fully expected that a 
few of the larger distributors, 
those who have invested consider- 
able amounts of money in adver- 
tising their own labels, would ac- 
cept this licensing plan with real 
enthusiasm; and such has proved 
to be the case. But (and here, 
perhaps, is the most important 
point in the present discussion) 
every day it is finding more and 
more distributors discontinuing 
private brands and insisting upon 
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nationally advertised labels. Thus 
it may be said that while the pri- 
vate label is coming back in a mea- 
sure, it is coming back in a way 
that insures its being kept adver- 
tisingly alive, and with the adver- 
tising appealing to the consumer 
in a way that is absolutely impos- 
sible under the workings of the 
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old line private label principle 

What this company is doing is 
to give distributors their choice 
When they are given their choice 
they begin to use their judgment, 
Without a choice there is no 
chance for judgment. One just 
keeps on fighting for something he 
thinks he has because it is his own 


What Groucho Says 


A Sequel to Groucho’s Last. 


Did I slap your 
Forgive me. 


CUSE me. 

back too hard? 
I’m all excited. 

Say, did I tell you ’bout a big 
money job I was offered? Two 
days to decide. 

Decided to take the job. De- 
cided not to take the job. Five 
hundred times each. 

It was awful. All ready to flip 
a coin, and if I didn’t like the way 
it flipped make it two out of three, 
and if I didn’t like it then to give 
up gambling. 

Then I had a big idea. Mebbe 


this grand duke So So was human. 


So I called him on the phone, 
asked him if I dared ask him to 
lunch. What do you think he said? 
“Delighted, my dear boy.” Just 
like that. 

Met him for lunch. He’d left 
his grand duke uniform at his 
office .and was just a feller. 
*Course I drew a lot of money and 
invited him to meet me at a Ritzy 
place. He said: “Have we got to 
eat here? Don’t you know some 
nice quiet place where we can 
talk?” ; 

I sure did know a nice quiet 
place and thither we went. 
couldn’t wait to begin on him. 

“Mr. So So, I don’t really want 
that job, but I do want the salary.” 

He laughed. “Honest cuss, 
aren’t you, Mr. Groucho?” 

“Don’t know. Guess maybe I 
don’t know enough to bluff well.” 

“I’m glad you don’t want the 
job, Mr. Groucho. I’m convinced 
now the idea was wrong. What I 
need is an advertising manager 
and not two sales managers. You 
can have the job of advertising 
manager at the salary I offered.” 

“Too much salary for the job,” 
I replied. “And that will be a 


He Drives Boss to Drink 


liability in future years.” (You 
see I can use good English when | 
have to.) 

“Guess maybe you're right about 
that, too, Mr. Groucho. But the 
more you turn down this job the 
more I want you. Nobody knows 
it but we’re going to change our 
agency and I want you to help 
select another.” 

“I can do that right now,” I 
eagerly blurted, and we both 
grinned. 

“Now listen to me, Mr. So So. 
You want a guarantee, as much as 
you can have one, that you will 
get fair treatment, pay absolutely 
fair prices and get good advertis- 
ing. Isn’t that it?” 

“Guess that’s about it.” 

“Well, then, will you take my 
solemn vow that my house will 
give you all that? Also that I will 
pledge you the best advertising that 
the best men we have or can get 
are able to produce?” 

“Why, I° don’t know why ! 
shouldn’t. My authority is com- 
plete with respect to agency selec- 
tion. I believe in you. Why not?” 

And that was absolutely all there 
was to it. Big transactions are 
sometimes made that way. 

Went back to the office, found 
Boss, said: “Boss, I turned down 
the big job.” 

Boss looked up with the ashen 
hue of despair on his face, saw me 
grin, commenced to sputter, but | 
couldn’t wait. 

“I turned down the job, but | 
got the account.” 

hen Boss came across 
“Groucho, I haven’t had a drink in 
ten years. Maybe Dwight Morrow 
is right. Anyway, take me to a 
speakeasy. This is a very special 
occasion.” GroucHo. 
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GENERAL ( ee DISPLAY ADVERTISING Indianapolis, Ind. 


SENT TO JOWE 30, 1930 
Se 


wews STAR STAR TIMES 
WILDING MATERTALS endidiaenamdiin Set “ot a at 


VELSC. APPLIANCES & SUPPLIES 
Refrigeratorescescescccscececs 46707 12572 20585 - 
Veouum Cleaners.. evcccccce 6318 2035 - 5526 
Washing Machine eovcccece 15433 - 10239 2312 
Miscellaneous....cees 
TOTAL ELEC. APPL. 
OOTWEAR 
SITURE & HOUSEHOLD... te l d e . 
YOROCERIES enerali advertisers in 
Baking Products 


Beverage@eccccccccess 


cereale & Breakfast 14. out of l 7 


Meats & Pish...... eee 


Lscctianecus,..... ~6Miedia Records classifi- 


TOTAL GROCERIES 
HEATING & PLUMBING 


iknesc sg cations, placed MORE 


Miscellaneous....ceee 
TOTAL HEATING & P 


Voorsis  nasorts.......ff linage in'The News for 
the first six months 
of 1930, than in any 


other Indianapolis 


BookSeccccaccccceces 
MOgazines..cccccsecs 


tatterion & Eltminste newspaper. 


SetSercccccccccsceces 


SpeakerSesccccccccces 


Miscellaneous......- 
14276 
136 


Cigars.ccccccce Coccccccccoccccccoee 27098 
Cigeretteseccccccccccccecccoscccccs 102242 


CeCe eee eeeeeeeeee 


WOMEN'S WEARccscccvccccccscccoceccccs 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATIONS TOTALS 
NOTE: (*) Includes R,togravure 
GENFRAL CLASSIFICATION TOTALS 
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CAUSE and EFFECT 
IN DETROIT . 


e ; $ 
‘ Fi rst Occupying a singular position || chan: 
Be in in : among the newspapers of ! impr 
America because of its unusu- tail « 
ally thorough coverage of the begin 
nation’s fourth market, The | whet! 
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In the Detroit trading area Formo 
The News has 74,000 more = re 
circulation than any other : , stores 
newspaper and _ thoroughly clerk d 
covers the homes of this mar- asked 
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lation of The News goes Ne a 
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“You Gotta Like It”—Modern 
Marketing’s Shibboleth 


Does Modern Merchandising Discourage Intelligent Selling? 


By Douglas Reed 


TANDARDIZATION of 

brands, modern packaging, the 
chain store and co-operative mer- 
chandising have contributed many 
improvements and economies to re- 
tail distribution and selling. I am 
beginning to wonder, however, 
whether some of these newer 
weapons intended to bring about 
increased sales and increased prof- 
its may not eventually prove to be 
boomerangs. 

Chain-store development has 
made it possible to do business with 
a retail sales force of less intelli- 
gence and training than was pos- 
sible in the old days of independent 
retailing. The fact that some chain- 
store organizations insist upon hir- 
ing college graduates does not al- 
ter this assertion. Actually, these 
college graduates may know mer- 
chandising and retailing principles 
backward and forward—I fear 
many do not—but they know pre- 
cious little about the groceries, 
drugs or hardware they are sell- 
ing. Worse, they seem to take no 
steps toward finding out about the 
things they ought to know. 

Recently my wife asked for some 
Formosa Oolong tea at one of the 
more prosperous chain grocery 
stores in Stamford. Conn. The 
clerk didn’t know what it was. He 
asked the manager about it, and 
the manager seemed to know no 
more about it than the clerk. 

Now there was nothing unusual 
about this request. Formosa Oo- 
long is one of the most popular 
teas—or was, before the chain 
store came along. What was the 
chain-store manager’s method of 
handling this perfectly legitimate, 
everyday request? 

He explained that the store car- 
tied only four kinds of tea: black 
tea, green tea, mixed tea and tea 
balls. Very illuminating ! 

By referring to the printed mat- 
ter on the packages he discovered 
that the black tea was India and 


Ceylon—apparently he had never 
read the labels before—the tea 
balls, Orange Pekoe; the mixed 
tea, a mixture undefined except by 
the color of the label, and the green 
tea, just green tea. Apparently he 
had never heard of Formosa Oo- 
long, and he didn’t care much about 
adding it to his stock. His sole 
attempt at making the sale lay in 
a statement to the effect that every- 
body liked the tea he sold, and 
that he sold lots of it. Which, 
alas, didn’t make any of his brands 
Formosa Oolong! 

Let me cite another example. I 
happen to have a heavy beard, and 
a sensitive skin. No shaving cream 
I had tried quite satisfied me until 
I recently found what I wanted. 
Some caked on my face; some did 
not lather sufficiently; most 
seemed too astringent. 

I went into a large metropolitan 
drug store and asked the clerk to 
recommend a shaving cream that 
would hold a wet, full lather, and 
would not be too astringent. He 
was obviously nonplussed. He 
showed me three popular brands 
of which I had already tried two. 
He mentioned three others I had 
already tried without success. 
Then he showed me four more 
brands I had not yet tried. 

“Which is the least astringent?” 
I asked. 

“These two are 50 cents, this one 
is 75 cents, and this one is $1.25,” 
he replied. 

“T’m sorry, but you're not an- 
swering my question.” 

“Oh, we sell more of the 50-cent 
brands though some people like the 
others.” 

“But which is the least astrin- 
gent?” I asked again. 

“Well, I really don’t know, but 
I know they’re all good, and I 
know you'll be satisfied with any 
one of them.” 

That was all he could say. I be- 


gan to wonder whether he knew 
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the meaning of the word astrin- 
gent. Surely it wasn’t too much 
to expect that a drug clerk should 
know the term. And I walked 
out. 

These are by no means isolated 
cases. Soap and cleansing powder, 
cosmetics and canned goods are all 
sold as so many packages with so 
many names. And the clerks— 
and in some cases the merchants— 
never know what is inside the 
package. 

There is a fundamental differ- 
ence in flavor and ingredients, for 
example, between Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup and Snider’s. One is 
sweet and the other is acid; one 
has garlic and one has not. But 
to the average grocery clerk it is 
simply a difference in labels. 

Or consider coffee. There are not 
only any number of different 
blends, but many readily distin- 
guishable roasts. These variations 
reflect in the lightness or heaviness 
of a coffee, in its oiliness or acid- 
ity, in its richness or mildness. A 
coffee may be roasted dark or light, 
red or dark brown or black. But 
just try asking the average grocery 
clerk for a strong, acid coffee! 

He will look at you blankly and 
say with the automatic rapidity of 
machine-gun fire, “Twenty-nine, 
thirty-five, thirty-nine, forty- five or 
fifty-nine?” In short, he determines 
your wants not by what you ask 
for, but by the price you want to 
pay. You may find that what you 
ask for on a price basis is miles 
away from what you really want 
and ask for on the basis of its in- 
herent qualities. 

I suppose that the answer to my 
criticism is something to the ef- 
fect that soap is soap, coffee is 
coffee, lotion is lotion, catsup is 
catsup, and that it all comes to the 
same thing in the end. 

Or someone will say that indi- 
vidual preferences will disappear 
when advertising has done its edu- 
cational job, when merchandising 
has attained perfection, and when 
efficiently controlled production and 
distribution methods have elimi- 
nated competing brands and the 
finer distinctions in flavors and 
chemical or physical properties 


which sensitive cranks like myself 
feel we have a right to expect. 
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Well, maybe so. When that day 
comes, the message of the manv- 
facturer, if frankly stated, wil! be 
like the old army adage: 
“You're in the army now 
You'll like it, you gotta like it!” 


O. H. Young Advanced by 
Edison Lamp Works 


O. H. Young, formerly merchandising 
and sales promotion specialist for the 
New York district of the Edison Lamp 
Works, has been transferred to the home 
office at Cleveland. His new duties will 
comprise field analysis, special consumer 
contact and the development of new 
plans and promotional activities 
L. M. Smith, of the New York office 
will take over the major portion of 
Mr. Young’s former duties in that dis 
trict. 


Tanex Plans Three-Year 
Campaign 

The Tanex Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Md., manufacturing chemist, is planning 
a national advertising campaign to ex 
tend over a period of three years. Mag 
azines, newspapers, business papers and 
direct mail will be used. The Winfield 
D. Davis Company, Baltimore advertis 
ing agency, is handling the account 


J. W. Mason with Detroit 
Printer 


John W. Mason, at one time wit! 
the Green-Fulton-Cunningham Compan) 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, has 
been appointed a sales representative of 
the Esterling Printing Company, De 
troit. 


sales 





W. H. Cody to Direct 
Vichek Tool Sales 


W. H. Cody has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Vichek To 
Company, Cleveland. He has been West 
ern manager of the company for severa 
years, 


Fur Account to Burton-Nelson 


The Charles Cohn Fur Company, New 
York, manufacturing furrier, has a; 
pointed the Burton-Nelson Company, ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used 


Has Resort Account 
The Southwestern Wisconsin Scenic 
Association, Mineral Point, Wis., has 
appointed the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


Appoints Aubrey & Moore 

The Moser Business College, Chicago, 
has appointed Aubrey & Moore, Inc 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 
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Measuring Sales Potentials 


Their Value in Selling and Advertising 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, The H. K. McCann Company 


S' IENTIFIC methods have long 
U been applied to factory produc- 
tion, first in the technical end, and 
management 
Now, science is beginning to find 
into marketing and adver- 


later, in the 
its way 
tising. 

There is great | 
need of this engi. || 
neer’s approach. 
The cost of mar- 
keting is far in 
excess Of manu- 


facturing costs for | 


The | 


most articles. 
competition for 
marketing outlets is 
becoming more and 
more severe. There 
is a tendency 
toward declining 


profits in many in- | 


dustries. 
Advertisers are 
asking their agen- 
cies for proof that 
they are using the 
proper amounts of 
advertising, the best 
media, the right 
kind of copy. Our 
magazines and 
newspapers, and 
even the ether, are 


scale ; 


end. 





| tory production. 


| and selling. 


| be measured? 


CIENTIFIC mated have 
long been applied to fac- || 
Now, sci- || 
ence is finding its way into || 
selling and advertising. i 

This series of articles will | 
describe a scientific method | 


| of determining sales poten. | 


The || 


tials and sales quotas. 


| application of such a method I 


means more effective and | 
more economical advertising 


The articles will answer 
such questions as: 

How shall sales potentials 
How impor- 
tant are past sales as a mea- 
suring rod? Can one general 
index of purchasing power 
be used for all commodities? 
If several factors affect a 
product’s market, how are 
they chosen and combined 
so that each is given proper 
weight? 





eee 


| country, 


to run on a national and expensive 
we are measuring the rela- 
tive effectiveness of advertisements 
of different size and color, and in 
different positions ; 
ing more minutely the circulations 


we are analyz- 


of our media, both 
geographically and 
| qualitatively. 

The measurement 
of sales potentials 
is an important 
phase of this scien- 
tific approach both 
to selling and to 
advertising prob- 
lems. Many pro- 
gressive companies 
have been trying to 
measure their pos- 
sible markets—both 


| as a whole, and for 


each section of the 
for years. 
Some have been 
doing this effec- 
tively, and others 
have been using 
crude methods. 
There has been 
more guesswork 
than science. 

But the need of 
market evaluation 





becoming’ s0 
crowded with advertising messages, 
that a given advertising expendi- 
ture cannot do the same job that 
it did ten years ago. There is 
greater need than ever that adver- 
tising carry the right appeals to 
the right people and in the most 
economical manner. 

The measurement of sales poten- 
tials is only one part of the scien- 
tific approach that is gradually be- 
ing developed in an attempt to 
make selling and advertising more 
effective and economical, So far 
as advertising is concerned, we are 
developing sounder methods of 
market analysis; we are beginning 
to test the pulling power of adver- 
tisements before they are allowed 


is becoming more 
stenmuntul and it is safe to say 
that efficient marketers of the 
future will rely more and more on 
careful analysis of their possible 
markets. 

Accurate measurement of mar- 
ket potentials is valuable in a num- 


-ber of ways: 


First: It furnishes the necessary 
foundation for sales quotas. Sales 
quotas are valuable in setting up 
goals for a business as a whole. 
They are essential in budgetary 
control. They are used effectively 
for establishing expected standards 
of performance for each branch, 
or sales division, or trading area. 
They are set up for individual 
salesmen, and are used successfully 
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as a basis for salesmen’s compensa- 
tion, especially when this compensa- 
tion consists partly of a premium 
on sales over a given quota. 

This is not the place for an ex- 
tended discussion of sales quotas. 
But it is necessary to point out 
the need of the highest possible 


© Bachrach 
L. D. H. Weld 


degree of accuracy in establishing 
them. 

It is common practice to estab- 
lish quotas by simply adding a flat 
percentage of increase to the sales 
of the previous year. In some 
cases, this may furnish a fair 
basis; but in the distribution of 
most products this method is far 
from accurate. 

Whereas a 10 per cent increase 
may result in a reasonable quota 
for one territory, another territory 
may be so weak, as compared with 
its potential, that it should show a 
50 per cent increase. Not that 
such an increase should be ex- 
pected the first year; it may be that 
a 20 per cent advance would be 
reasonable. Common sense and 
justice must be used in setting 
quotas; but it is also worth while 
to know the ultimate potential 
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of each section of the market 
Second: Measurement of sales 
potentials is necessary for discoy- 
ering strong and weak spots in dis- 
tribution. It often happens that a 
manufacturer believes that his 
sales are very satisfactory in cer- 
tain territories, only to find out 
after careful analysis, that 
they are not so good as they 
ought to be, as compared 

with other territories. 

Sometimes reduction of 
sales to a per capita basis 
reveals this, but there are 
factors other than popula 
tion that affect the sale of 

> most commodities. In later 
articles it will be shown how 
such factors may be selected 
and combined. 

Once it is shown that sales 
are weak in a certain area, 
the next step is to make an 
investigation to find out what 
is wrong. It may be a mat- 
ter of personnel; perhaps 
there are not enough sales- 
men; possibly the com- 
petitive situation is acute; 
perhaps there is not enough 
advertising. And this leads 
to the third benefit of meas- 
uring sales potentials. 

Third: An accurate pic- 
ture of the market is neces- 
sary in allocating proper 
amounts of advertising and 
other sales effort to individual 

sections of the country. Grrisell, in 
his ‘ ‘Budgetary Control of Distri- 
bution,” has shown the value of 
splitting the country into trading 
areas, and of comparing’ sales ex 
pense and advertising expense with 
sales and sales potentials in the 
individual areas. Without such 
analysis, it is practically impossible 
to know whether any given adver 
tising appropriation is being dis- 
tributed properly in different parts 
of the country. It may be found 
that altogether too much money is 
being spent for advertising in cer- 
tain sections of low pormtiality, 
while in other sections wh 
potentials are high, it may be fou nd 
that the advertising pressure is al- 
together too light to bring about 
the best results. 

An advertising plan which in 
volved the expenditure of a million 
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dollars was recently subjected to 
this sort of analysis. It was found 
that if this plan had been carried 
out, it would have resulted in 
spending for advertising in certain 
areas as much as 80 per cent of 
potential sales. 

In other areas, the advertising 
pressure would have been alto- 
gether too light as compared with 
the potential market. It had been 
realized that the advertising outlay 
was unduly heavy in some areas 
where sales were poor, but it was 
believed that it would be only a 
question of time before a large 
enough share of the market could 
be gained to justify the expense. 

When it was discovered that the 
potential market itself was decid- 
edly limited in most of these terri- 
tories, the advertising plan was 
entirely revised. The magazine list 
was changed; newspaper _ sched- 
ules were reduced in some areas 
and increased in others, and 
changes were made in other media 
until advertising pressure and ex- 
pense were made to conform to the 
potential market of the product to 
be advertised. 

There are still other uses to be 
made of measures of sales poten- 
tials. In a future article the con- 
struction of a general buying power 
index will be described. Such an 
index does not furnish a correct 
measure of the market for most 
individual commodities, but it is 
useful in other ways. 

For example, it helps to measure 
the quality of circulation of indi- 
vidual magazines. There are some 
magazines whose circulations fol- 
low buying power closely. There 
are others that have heavy circula- 
tions in low-buying-power com- 
ftnunities, and light circulations 
in high-buying-power communities. 
The general character of the cir- 
culation of any magazine can be 
easily determined by comparing its 
density of circulation with the gen- 
eral buying power index that will 
be described later. Examples of 
such comparison will be presented. 

So much for the usefulness of 
measuring sales potentials, concern- 
ing which there can be very little 
argument. 

The real questions are: 
How shall sales potentials be 
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measured? To what extent should 
past sales be taken into considera- 
tion? Is it possible to use one gen- 
eral index of purchasing power for 
all commodities ? Does the circu- 
lation of any magazine or group 
of magazines furnish such an in- 
dex? Do the combined sales of a 
group of manufacturers measure 
the market for different commodi- 
ties? Should figures be reduced to 
a per capita basis—or expressed as 
a percentage of the United States 
total? If there are several factors 
that affect the market for a prod- 
uct—such as climate, religion, for- 
eign population, etc., how are these 
factors to be chosen? And, after 
they are chosen, how are they to 
be combined, so that each will be 
given its proper weight? 

Those who have attempted to 
measure markets and establish sales 
quotas, have surely run into some 
of the questions outlined above, 
and everyone will agree that it is 
highly desirable that answers be 
found. Various methods of mar- 
ket appraisal are 'in use, and there 
is no standard practice. Perhaps 
no standard practice is possible, 
because the problems of individual 
companies vary to such an extent 
But there are certain fallacious 
methods in use, and it will be the 
object of the next article to discuss 
some of the mistakes common) 
found in present-day practice. 





Yawman and Erbe Appoint 


Hutchins Agency 
The Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., manufac 
turer of Y and E office equipment, has 
appointed the Hutchins Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., of that city, to direct its ad 
vertising account. 


Paul W. Kesten Joins 


Columbia Broadcasting System 

Paul W. Kesten has been appointed 
director of sales promotion and adver 
tising of the Columbia Broadcastinc 
System, New York. He has been with 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New Yor’ ad 
vertising agency. 








Appointed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell 
Charles G. Miller, formerly a sales 
man with the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has been made sales promotion manager 
of that company. 
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sone In this ideal automotive market — gigantic 
Sap in buying power yet compact in physical 
po size—over 90% of the Chicago Evening 
oss American’s circulation is concentrated. And 
‘ e in the first 6 months of 1930 the Chicago 
on Evening American sold an average of 
- 562,631 copies daily. 
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» Good business in this mar- 
et is reflected by Oklahoma City’s unemploy- 
ent per cent of 1.3, which is the lowest of 22 
ities reported by the census bureau and far below 
he average of 3.1. 


hen the curtain was rung down on the taking 
the federal census of 1930 it was found that 
Dklahoma City is one of the seven wonder cities 
at had developed —cities of 100,000 or more 
hich had more than doubled their population in 
e last ten years. 


ch of these seven wonder cities has cut a wide 
d important swath in the progress of the com- 
unity and territory which it, serves. There are 
sons back of the doubling of population in 
h case. 


lahoma City, with building permits totaling 
0,484,780, ranked fourteenth among the largest 
ies of the nation in building permit totals for 
e first half of 1930, according to figures released 
S. W. Straus and Company. 


siness volume showed manufacturing climbing 
om $175,000,000 in 1925 to $208,000,000 in 1929; 
olesale trade from $374,000,000 to $418,000,000; 
d retail trade from $135,500,000 to $160,000,000. 


tle wonder, then, that the July report of a 
tionally recognized authority shows Oklahoma 
y as one of the 25 cities in the United States 
ting the most favorable sales opportunities. 


sales quotas high in the Oklahoma City Mar- 
, and go after them with an adequate schedule 
the Oklahoman and Times, which, ALONE, are 
p enough to do a thorough selling job at ONE 
advertising cost. 


LY @4LAHOMAN 
CITY TIMES 


- Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
EOKLAHOMA FARMER-STOC MAN 


Specia! Advertising Agency -New York Ohu.go Detroit Atlanta kansas Cty Dallas San fran veo 
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DETROIT—1920 
993,739 


DETROIT—1930 
1,819,764 


(territory included in A. B. C. city circulation boundaries) 


says Uncle Sam 

in his census report 
and thereby forever 
knocks into a 


cocked hat 


the argument 
that Detroit can 
be covered with 


one newspaper. 
Use The Detroit Times 
and one other 
newspaper. 


‘*‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Keeping Up with Current 
Advertisements 


Suggesting a List of Publications for Beginners—and Judges—to Study 


By Aesop Glim 


LD Aesop Glim is asked by be- 
ginners—with rather regular 
frequency— ‘How can I keep track 
of current advertisements? How 
many publications do I have to fol- 
low, in order to feel that I am 
keeping myself posted as to what's 
going on? 
And, along with these questions, 
I might well group those as to 
kn wing the “best” advertising. 
“The Harvard Awards and ‘The 
Advertising Parade’ come but once 
a year; what do I do in the in- 
tervals, in order to keep up with 
the best in current advertising? 
And besides, such awards and se- 
lections represent the choices of 
certain special groups; I rather 
like to make my own judgments.” 
To all of which, Old Aesop 
Glim has some pat answers all 
worked out which he delivers with 
rare delight, to any beginner in- 
telligent enough to ask such ques- 
tions. Fancying himself as quite 
an iconoclast on the subject of 
advertising awards and selections, 
Aesop settles himself back into his 
chair, braces his hands against the 
desk and expounds. (In which at- 
titude he is said to look very much 
like an indignant bullfrog.) 
a Coe . 


In judging advertising and se- 
lecting “the best,” I feel certain 
that the judges use only their eyes. 
Which is to say, they merely look 
at the advertising in question and 
proceed to rate it. They do not 
bother to find out how well it 
pulled—or whether it pulled at all. 
They know what they like—and 
that makes their selections “Art.” 
| may be wrong, but I believe that 

essentially the case. 

Therefore, you can hardly be 

xpected to do appreciably more 
than that—unless you have the in- 
clination, and the time, to carry on 
a multitudinous correspondence to 
determine how each advertising 
campaign which strikes your fancy, 


pulls. You haven't the time and 
you probably haven't the inclina- 
tion, so I will indicate a list of 
publications for you to follow and 
you can use your eyes, just as your 
superiors do. 

The list I recommend is not ter- 
ribly long; yet, for all practical 
purposes, it will keep you con- 
versant “with the best in current 
advertising.” You will probably 
peruse fifteen publications—news- 
papers, magazines and business 
papers— 

First, as to newspapers, follow 
the leading man’s paper and the 
leading woman’s paper in a city 
on the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific 
Coast and one in between. This 
makes six newspapers to study, in 
the hope that you will see the best 
of all current newspaper advertis- 
ing. Naturally you will miss some, 
by studying only these papers. But 
you can’t follow a greater number; 
you may be able to follow only 
the two leading papers from the 
biggest city near your home. And 
you can rightly expect that, sooner 
or later—and sooner rather than 
later—the best of the current na- 
tional newspaper campaigns will 
be run in the important papers you 
do watch. 

You may need to consult older 
men, if you don’t know which are 
the “leading” newspapers, but you 
probably won’t find much difference 
of opinion. If you think about it, 
you will quickly realize that the 
question as to a paper’s political 
affiliation hasn’t much to do with 
the case—so far as its advertising 
importance is concerned. The 
chief point I want to stress 
is that the papers you should study 
in order to keep up with advertise- 
ing, may not include the paper 
which is your own first choice for 
daily perusal. Wherefore, your 
fidelity to paper will not 
represent sufficient effort on your 
part. 
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And the same is true of the 
magazines and business papers you 
should study. You may be one of 
the literati and prefer a “mental” 
magazine, or a roughneck and pre- 
fer an emotional or sensational 
magazine; in either case you're apt 
to miss the other half of the world, 
if you don’t differentiate between 
the papers and magazines you read 
and those you study. 

For the best in advertising to 
women, follow two of the leading 
monthly magazines—that is, two 
of those primarily devoted to 
housekeeping. To which you might 
add one of the several monthly 
magazines devoted primarily to 
home dressmaking and other forms 
of needlework. In this last one, 
you will find certain types of ad- 
vertising which do not appear reg- 
ularly in the housekeeping maga- 
zines. 

And to these three women’s pub- 
lications, you must add a leading 
woman’s fashion magazine—which- 
ever one most appeals to you, but 
be sure it has fashion authenticity. 
Here you will find still other types 
of advertising to women. 

(I trust my descriptions, with 
names omitted, are not too confus- 
ing. But I can’t afford to discrim- 
inate in print between the leaders 
in each group; and I might not be 
able to prove the correctness of 
my choices, anyhow. There is 
room for preferences in most of 
these groups, except where my par- 
ticular friends are running them. ) 

For magazine advertising ad- 
dressed primarily to men, you 
should follow two of the national 
weeklies—one with a definitely 
“mass” appeal and one with a more 
conservative editorial policy—con- 
servative as to taste, but not limited 
in general appeal. Add to these 
an authoritative magazine on men’s 
fashions. 

Periodicals addressed to the 
farm population represent one of 
the most important groups for you 
to follow. Never forget that more 
than half of our population live 
on farms and in farming commu- 
nities. Whenever you have a 
product they will buy, you can 
thumb your nose at Park and Fifth 
Avenues—their inhabitants may 
glitter, but they are numerically 
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few and—they pay no more per 
unit for what they buy. For study 
purposes, follow one leading na- 
tional farm paper and one or two 
leading sectional farm papers, 

One further type of magazine to 
study is that generally called “class” 
circulation. That designation is 
pretty broad. The publication | 
want you to study is whichever of 
the “mental,” Jiterati or iniel- 
ligentsia publications most appeals 
to you. Here you will find certain 
types of book, mail-order and 
travel advertising which are not 
always found in the other publica- 
tions on the above list. 

So much for the magazines. Now 
you should follow as many differ- 
ent types of business papers as 
your time and business interests 
dictate. The leading papers in the 
drug, food and hardware fields are 
important. ‘Then, take your choice 
of the other trades, industries and 
professions. I would consider es- 
pecially, the publications devoted 
to clothing, power, electricity, 
radio and architecture. : 

Such a list of newspapers, maga- 
zines and business papers would 
surely fill your time and give you 
all you could hope to do as regards 
publication advertising. But don't 
forget that there are many other 
forms of advertising—radio broad- 
casting, outdoor and car card ad- 
vertising, direct mail—use your 
ingenuity to check them as best you 
can. Keep your eyes open as you 
travel about. Don't be “in adver- 
tising” during office hours only. 


H. P. Sigwalt with 
E. F. Schmidt Company 





Harold P. Sigwalt, formerly director 
of industrial advertising with The 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, ~ Milwaukee 


advertising agency, has been appointed 
manager of the direct advertising <ivi- 
sion of the F. Schmidt Company, 
Milwaukee printing company. He pre 
viously had been advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
now the Milcor Steel Company. 





Travel Account with Porter 
Agency 

Gico. E. Marsters, Inv., Boston travel 
agency, has appointed The Porter (or 
poration, advertising agenc that 
city, as advertising counsel. se and 
New York newspapers are being used 
in two separate campaigns, one institu- 
tional and one offering ae tours 
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STEIN & COMPANY make 
A. Paris Garters and a line of 
other branded articles that are 
termed “staple notions.” Here is a 
company, it would seem, that ought 
not to feel the effect of “Mother 
Hubbard buying” on the part of 
dealers. But such is not the case, 
as is shown in a letter that Stein 
sent dealers last week. The thought 
expressed in the letter, which is 
here reprinted, may very well be 
adapted by other manufacturers 
in letters to their trade: 

“By this time, no doubt, your 
mid-year inventory season is over. 
Such reports as we have received 
indicate that inventories generally 
are extremely — dangerously—low 
with manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 

“Sound economists promise a 
much better business for the latter 
part of this year. However, that 
desirable development is predicated 
largely on what we do in the next 
sixty days toward stock accumu- 
lation in salable merchandise. 

“You know that it requires much 
less time to order merchandise than 
it does to manufacture it. When 
one manufacturer is out of an item, 
it sometimes is possible for you to 
duplicate it or to buy something 
similar from another manufacturer. 
This procedure, however, causes a 
lack of uniformity and duplication 
of your stocks with attendant con- 
fusion and loss. This is much less 
desirable than carrying a slightly 
larger but a more active and staple 
stock of merchandise. 

“When it comes to staple no- 
tions—none turn over more rap- 
idly than Hickory and Paris Prod- 
ucts. You assume no risk when 
you instruct your various buyers 
to order such items in larger 
quantities than your policy provides 
for on strictly seasonable or style 
merchandise. 

“In the interest of better busi- 
ness, our suggestion is: during the 
next sixty days instruct your buy- 
ers to reasonably anticipate their 
requirements rather than buying 





Paris Garter’s Message 
to Mother Hubbard 
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staple notions only as you sell them. 
This will not only pay you, but 
will permit us to be of greater 
service to you, since our action in 
manufacturing goods is largely 
governed by our customers’ orders, 

“We would appreciate an expres- 
sion from you on this subject which 
vitally affects our mutual interests.” 


F. J. Ross and Fuller & Smith 
Agencies to Merge 


The F. J. Ross Company and Fuller 
& Smith, advertising agencies, on Aug- 
ust 1, will combine as Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment which Printers’ Ink has received 
from F. J. Ross. 

Mr. Ross will be chairman of the 
board of directors of the new firm. 
A. L. Billingsley, now president of 
Fuller & Smith, will be president. P. W 
Murphy, now treasurer of Fuller & 
Smith, will be treasurer of the new 
agency and C. M. Seymour, now secre- 
tary of the F. J. Ross agency, will 
be secretary. 

Fuller & Smith, which is located in 
Cleveland, was founded in 1908 with 
a staff of four men. The agency now 
has a staff of ninety. The Ross agency 
was organized in 1920. The combined 
staffs of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
will number 120 people. Among the 
accounts which it will direct are the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, the 
Hotels Statler, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, P. & F. Corbin and the Com 
monwealth Shoe & Leather Company. 

“The merger procedure in this case,” 
Mr. Ross stated, ‘“‘was both simplified 
and expedited by the president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, John Benson. Upon the re- 
quest of the two agencies, Mr. Benson 
presented a basis upon which he con 
sidered they might equitably merge. As 
a procedure in merging, this case makes 
such affairs sound less difficult than they 
have sometimes been considered to be.’ 








Pacific Telephone Advances 
W. A. Folger 


Walter A. Folger has been advanced 
by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, San Francisco, to the position 
of assistant vice-president. He will have 
charge of advertising and publicity 


To Represent “The Fifth 
District Banker” 


Ernest C. Auld has been appointe: 
Middle West representative of The Fifth 
District Banker, Richmond, Va. _ Hie 
will make his headquarters at Chicago 
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W: are paying 
one hundred 
dollars a week to De- 
troit women who sub- 
mit the best solutions 


toa series of problems 
on fashion-right ap- 


parel. 
q 


F you could see some 
of the intricate, 
wholly charming, and 
amazingly novel solu- 
tions among the 
thousands being sub- 
mitted, you would 
have a better under- 
standing we are sure 
of the intelligence of 
the women who read 
this newspaper, and 
how quick they are to 
respond to things that 
invite their fancy. 


i 


BY the way, this 
“fashion - right ” 
contest is being hailed 


The Br 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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with genuine enthu- 
siasm by Detroit retail 
merchants who sell 
things feminine. It is 
also being commented 
on generally in some 
of the public prints 
devoted to a discus- 
sion of things influ- 
encing retail advertis- 
ing—and buying. 


q 


UST another one 

of the constructive, 
extra-journalistic ac- 
tivities this news- 
paper is constantly 
busy about to make 
its readers apprecia- 
tive of a good news- 
paper and the adver- 
tising that appears in 
its columns. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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SIX MONTHS records 
of Furniture Store 
linage in New York 


Compiled from the Advertising Rec- 
ord Company figures for New York. 


GAINS 
BKLN. TIMES NEWS +1: » aRgee 


Bklyn. Times .. 12,201 
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NOT IN THE RED 


is News advertising linage for the first six months 
of this year. And News readers must be opti 
mistic, too, because they keep right on buying 
furniture, because furniture advertisers have 
given us the highest six months in our history. 
Incidentally, every New York paper but The 
News is in the red on this classification! To 
reach buying power this year in New York, you 


will do well to use The News. 


THE ANEWS 


NEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Koh! Building, San Francisco -+ Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Senet of Prospects 
for Parlor Furnaces 
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In this section there are more wee 
homes on country highways than dent di 
in all cities and towns combined. Aan * 
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of the population lives on the farm. on 
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Most of them buy in small towns. is chad 
THE FARMER—the medium that ing dor 
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west circulation of any publication that wi 
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Santa Claus Buying 


The Other Side of Old Mother Hubbard Merchandising 
By Edgar H. Gault 
[With an Editorial Reply] 


N recent issues of Printers 

Ink, half the story has been 
told of the picayune purchasing, 
and Old Mother Hubbard mer- 
chandising of retailers at the pres- 
ent time.* 

A fair picture of the situation 
can be drawn only by presenting 
another side. Why do retailers not 
pitch in and buy as in the good old 
days? The answer is that large 
purchases too often turn out to be 
Santa Claus purchases with the 
retailer playing the rdle of the 
jolly old fellow. 

If the same inventory conditions 
prevail in stores throughout the 
country as exist in thirty indepen- 
dent department stores with which 
I am familiar, the stocks of mer- 
chandise on the shelves of at least 
75 per cent of the retail stores are 
larger today than they were at this 
time in either 1929 or 1928. This 
is the reason the big boss is clamp- 
ing down on his skilled department 
buyers who are too often buying 
large quantities of merchandise 
that will not:sell at a profit. 

\ large part of the present diffi- 
culty is the result of introducing 
style into many lines of merchan- 
dise that formerly were sold as 
staples. For staples, large advance 
orders may be placed by retailers 
with confidence that the merchan- 
dise will sell either this year or 
next without taking a series of 
profit-rending mark-downs. Such 
a condition does not exist with 
style merchandise. The consumer 
who has been educated to appreci- 
ate style will pay a fancy price for 
merchandise which is styled right, 
but off-style merchandise is not 
wanted when offered at cost or 
even less. In selling the off-style 


merchandise, the retailer must 
_ “Roy Dickinson: “ Bos” Purchas- 
ing Bone-Headed ii une 19; 
“Old Mother eee | Merchandising, 

July 3; “But When She Got 

luly 17, and “Old Mother Hubbard’s 
Dog,” July 24. 
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sharpen his pencil, forget about 
costs, and take a mark-down that 
will offset the profits in the sales 
of a lot of good merchandise. 

The retailer is forced into picay- 
une purchasing to merchandise 
style goods successfully. He can- 
not make large commitments with 
manufacturers until he knows what 
his customers want—whether they 
prefer their chairs and swings with 
green and white or red and white 
stripes—and most retailers do not 
know which will sell profitably un- 
til the consumer starts to buy. 
Consequently the retailer buys a 
picayune amount of all the styles 
which he thinks his customers may 
accept and then reorders on the 
styles that sell. He could not do 
otherwise. 

If he purchased heavily of the 
various styles in the first place he 
would not be in a merchandising 
position to reorder on the few 
styles which received consumer ac- 
ceptance and would be obliged to 
unload the large quantities of off- 
styled merchandise at a loss. If he 
concentrated on a few styles it 
would be largely a matter of luck 
whether the styles selected by him 
were the styles that would receive 
the consumer’s favor when the 
merchandise was offered for resale. 
In either case the average retailer 
runs considerably more risk of loss 
from his merchandising efforts than 
he does if he is a picayune buyer. 

The present situation is unsatis- 
factory both to manufacturers and 
retailers. A most happy solution 
would be the development of scien- 
tific style forecasting to the extent 
that the retailers could place or- 
ders with manufacturers with a 
foreknowledge that the styles se- 
lected would receive popular con- 
sumer acceptance. Or it might be, 
if less emphasis were placed on 
style through the entire merchan- 
dising process, consumers would 
relax their hard-boiled demands 
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for certain styles. and the retailer 
would be safe in buying in large 
quantities again with confidence 
that the utilitarian feature of the 
merchandise would make heavy 
mark-downs unnecessary. A more 
likely solution, however, is that 
manufacturers will give more at- 
tention to the production and sell- 
ing costs connected with picayune 
sales and adjust their prices ac- 
cordingly. 
* * * 


Mr. Gault, writing from the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, blames 
part of the present difficulty on 
too much style’ merchandise—says 
that stocks are larger than a year 
or two years ago. In Printers’ 
InK’s investigation many letters 
from manufacturers, letters from 
prominent retailers themselves, give 
a far different picture. Mr. Gault’s 
statement that staples can be or- 
dered in advance with confidence 
by retailers does not seem to have 
been taken to heart by retailers. 

Among the many letters received 
recently by Printers’ Ink from 
prominent manufacturers who have 
commented favorably on the 
Mother Hubbard series is the fol- 
lowing from the president of a 
company making a nationally 
known line of staple merchandise. 
He says: 

“T feel that these articles in your 
publication state some: real truths 
without. any exaggeration, what- 
ever, and without. any malice 
toward any interest. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
that.the distributors of the- United 
States have gotten to a point where 
the restriction of stocks of mer- 
chandise owned by them has be- 
come an obsession, and in allowing 
this condition to be brought about 
it has brought with it exactly the 
situation which you describe, i. e., 
a restriction of the possibility of 
purchase, which the consumer 
would be perfectly willing to 
make. 

“So-called scientific: buying has 
been carried to a point where it 
almost ‘seems there is no further 
use for.a skilled buyer with ample 
technical knowledge. The merchan- 
dise manager of a: large store is 
the absolute czar of the institution, 
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and merchandising nowadays seems 
to be done entirely from the office 
and through the medium of a 
mass of statistics. The only fu 
tion that seems to be left to the 
buyer is the purchase of price, or 
terms, or concessions, or allow- 
ances of some sort. Restricted buy- 
ing has been carried now to a 
point where economy of distribu- 
tion is actually defeated. The dis- 
tributor in his endeavor to saddle 
the entire load onto the producer 
has necessarily brought about such 
a tremendous increase in the cost 
of doing business, that the final 
result is not a saving when one 
looks at the whole picture and in- 
cludes all of the factors involved 
therein. 

“Personally, I see no solution of 
the problem of breaking the pres- 
ent bottle neck until retail distrib- 
utors are willing to assume some 
portion of the burden or overhead 
of distribution. I am sure that no 
thinking business man would advo- 
cate the return of the day when 
long-term forward buying was in 
vogue; but surely there is a middle 
ground which can better serve the 
interests of all concerned. 

“It does not seem unreasonable 
to me that retailers should be will- 
ing to anticipate their needs on 
seasonal merchandising even, to 
say nothing of staple merchandise 
for a period of thirty days, and | 
am perfectly confident that if this 
situation could be brought about, 
a much healthier business atmos- 
phere would prevail throughout the 
country and in all branches of bus- 
iness. We, and I am sure every 
other producer, have on file ample 
evidence that in many instances re- 
tailers are not willing to anticipate 
their requirements, even their de- 
fined and easily anticipated require- 
ments, for a period of twenty-four 
hours. This can be evidenced by 
reference to our own files wherein 
we can find as many as nine dis- 
tinct orders in one day from one 
house for one specific item of the 
same specification, size, type, color, 
etc. 
“It is difficult in times of de 
pressed business to argue success 
fully for a more liberal thought 
in the handling of business, but ! 
feel sure there are some business 
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Here’s My Idea of a 
Syllogism 


Tus is about the only time 
in my checkered career I’ve been able to put to definite 
use any of the highly touted logic that was crammed 
down my unwilling craw in the dear departed school 
days. And will I make the most of it? Harken to 
this straightforward reasoning and then carve me a 
niche between Plato and Aristotle. © © © All news- 
papers printed not earlier than 6 p. m. are morning 
circulation according to A. B. C.—that’s my major 
premise. All Examiners are printed after 6 p. m.— 
that’s the minor premise. Therefore: The Examiner’s 
better than 200,000 daily and 440,000 Sunday consti- 
tute the largest morning and Sunday A. B. C. circula- 
tion west of the Missouri—and that’s what I call a 
very hot conclusion. © © © Perhaps my feeble 
faculties err in this syllogism. Maybe I’m wrong in 
my figures. If you doubt me in any way, Diogenes, 
lift the lid of the latest statement and see for your 
doubting-Thomas self. © © © If you have a product 
to sell in this market, tell the moderns about it in the 
paper they prefer—The Examiner, largest morning 
and Sunday circulation in this field by a large margin. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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minds that might be affected by the 
logic of articles such as the Old 
Mother Hubbard series. 

“It has been my personal obser- 
vation that the restriction of flow 
of merchandise to the consumer ob- 
tains in more marked degree in 
the larger cities and in the larger 
institutions in those cities, than it 
does in the smaller outlets and in 
smaller cities.” 

If the thirty independent depart- 
ment stores of which Mr. Gauli 
writes are all in smaller cities, then 
he, and the many executives and 
consumers who have discovered by 
painful personal observations how 
bare retail shelves are, are some- 
what in agreement. 

But manufacturers who sell de- 
partment stores in big cities, sales- 
men and department stores them- 
selves, have given ample testimony 
in the pages of Printers’ INK that 
picayune purchasing has led to 
sadly depleted stocks.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Condé Nast Publications 
Report Larger Earnings 


Net income, after taxes, of The Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc, for the first six 
months of 1930, amounted to $857,428, 
as compared with $759,155 for the cor- 
responding period of 1929, an increase 
of $98,272. This represents an increase 
of 12.94 per cent over last year. 


J. T. Harmon, Jr., with 
J. Walter Thompson 


John T. Harman, Jr., for eight years 
with Doremus & Company as an ac 
count executive, has joined the staff of 
the downtown New York office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


B.V.D. Appoints Pedlar & 


Ryan 
The B.V.D. Company, Inc., New York, 
underwear, has appointed Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., New York, as advertising counsel. 
This becomes effective September 1. 


W. S. Hays Heads Marine 


Institute 
Warner S. Hays has been elected pres- 
ident and secretary of the Marine In- 
stitute. This is in addition to his other 
trade association activities. 














Appoints Menken Advertising 

The Libary. National Bank & Trust 
Company, York, has appointed 
Menken Rn Inc., of that city, 
as advertising counsel, 
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California Group Acts 
on Newspaper Rates 





A RESOLUTION passed by th 
California Newspaper Adver- 
tising Managers Association recom- 
mends the establishment of a basi 
rate, in accordance with the existing 
national or general rate structure, 
with discounts to local advertisers 
on a frequency or bulk basis. If 
the principle of the resolution is 
put into practice by publishers it 
would mean, in.effect, that the open 
local rate and the national rate wil! 
be the same. The national adver- 
tising, of course, is subject to the 
usual advertising agency commis- 
sion and cash discount, while the 
local advertising rate is net. 

It is believed by members of the 
association that this action is a 
long step forward in clarifying the 
local-national rate situation and 
should react to the benefit of both 
retail and general, or local and 
national, advertisers. It will mean, 
according to the statement of one 
authority, that on the majority of 
national advertising campaigns, the 
advertiser will enjoy as low a rate, 
if not lower, as the retail ad- 
vertiser, discounts and commissions 
considered. 

The resolution was adopted at 
the first State-wide meeting of the 
association, both northern and 
southern branches attending the 
joint session. E. F. Elfstrom, Al- 
hambra Post-Advocate, president 
of the Southern branch, and Fred 
W. Smith, Hollister Free Lance, 
president of the Northern branch, 
presided. 

This action of the association is 
offered as a proposed solution to 
the present differential problem and 
passage of the resolution is a 
recommendation that California 
publishers give the plan their seri- 
ous consideration and_ possible 
adoption as a basis of rate appli- 
cation on their respective news- 


papers. 





Appoints Fox & Mackenzie 


The Midvale Company, Philadelphia, 
steel forgings and castings, has’ appointed 
Fox Mackenzie, advertising agency 
of in city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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' Seven Homes Out 
of Every Ten in 
“Greater San Francisco” 





o th 


nmis- The U. S. Census Bureau now offici- 
_o ally recognizes what here has long 
f the been known: San Francisco’s buying 
g the power derives from a circle of territory 


ser nearly a hundred miles in diameter! 
tn 
and 


— This broad, rich region, properly 
ger bearing the Federal label, ‘“‘Greater 
s, the San Francisco”’,is in major part the 
ow Sunday Examiner’s market place. 


ssions 


In its homes live more than 1,500,000 


of the persons. 

é d . 
Pe And into 69% of all these homes— 
ae into 19 out of every 20 within the city 
| Fred limits of San Francisco—goes the 
Lance, 


Examiner every Sunday. Here is 
es coverage of spectacular thorough- 
iam to ness, and a sales opportunity teeming 
m and with potential profit to advertisers. 
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Baltimore > 
Department Store 
Sales Up ._ 
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Morr FACTS about business in Baltimore. 


For the first five months of 1930, compared with 
the same period of last year, Baltimore depart- 
ment stores show a gain of 4.5 per cent. in sales. 
The increase for May is 6.9 per cent. 


Of 19 cities reporting on total department store 
sales for the period January-June, 1930, Balti- 
more is the only one showing an increase. 


Yes, Baltimore is enjoying above-average busi- 
ness activity. Baltimore is growing. And The 
Sunpapers are growing with Baltimore. Here 
are the latest circulation figures: 


THE SUNPAPERS in June 


Daily (M & E) 302,725 
8,289 Gain over June, 1929 


Ts 
THE -cxittic- SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC. GUY 8. OSBORN, INC. 
Bowery Bank Bidg.. 110 E. 42nd 360 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
St., New York. JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 


First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





Reaching the Architect with Art 


A Campaign of Industrial Advertising That Touches the Consultant” 
on His Artistic Side 


HE architect is a busy man. 
No man is more deeply im- 
mersed in his work. No man—and 
to this quality of his we are in- 
debted for the beauty and utility 
and comfort of our buildings and 
homes—takes his work more seri- 
ously, or feels more sincerely that 
his is a high-minded calling that 
demands his best. No man is less 
friendly to influences that would 
distract him, even momentarily, 
from the pursuit of that calling. 
As a prospect for an industrial 
product that goes into buildings, 
the architect is a difficult man to 
whom to send a salesman—unless 
the salesman’s call concerns a spe- 
cific building job with which the 
architect is engaged. He is too 
busy, usually, to receive a salesman 
who is merely making a good-will 
call. Rather rarely can a salesman 
take him out to lunch. 
In addition, the architect, scien- 


tifically and aesthetically trained, is 
high above the mass average in in- 


He is keen-minded and 
critical. As many an _ industrial 
advertiser has discov- 
ered, the architect is 
likely to react, with sur- 
prisingly articulate dis- 
approval, to advertising 
efforts" that are not de- 
signed, carefully and 
sympathetically, for his 
favorable and friendly 
reception. Although he 
is engaged in business, 
the architect is an art- 
ist. 

In his work with the 
architect, the industrial 
advertiser’s task is to 
get his product into the 
specifications. For the 
roof, Jones, the man- 
ufacturer of the Jones’ 
Three-Star line, under- 
takes to induce the 


telligence. 


“Continual Gauging to 

Maintain Interchangeabil- 

ity, and Tightness of Jen- 
kins Valves” 


architect to specify Jones’ Three 
Star roofing, or, falling short of” 
what the building industry calls 
“flat” specification, to induce the 
architect to specify Jones’ Three- | 
Star “or equal.” 

Consider valves. On his own, 
the architect is no valve buyer, 
Perhaps not oftener than a few 
times a year does he even think 
about valves. For a valve manu-4 
facturer to send salesmen to call 
on all architects regularly would 
be to seine a few sales—in those 
instances in which sales would 
be impending—and beyond that 
achievement to pile up an exces- 
sive sales cost, and to impose @ 
cost, in terms of time, upon the 
architects themselves. 

Yet, on the occasions when 
his thoughts do turn to valves, the 
architect is thinking about what 
grades and kinds to specify for a 
specific building. Obviously, the 
valve manufacturer must keep the 
architect sold, must keep him 
friendly, must keep him convinced 
of the qualities and characteristics 
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DILL & COLLINS Paper 
plays its part in selling 


The Following Pages Demonstrate the 
Correct Use of the Allied Printing Arts 
as an Aid to Selling 


No. 6 of a series Dill & Collins Co. 
© 1930 Phila., Pa. 





Th 

is the lineal descendant of this-the 
first paper mill built in America 

. I 649 


The use of the Dill & Collins 
English Finish paper—De & Se 
Tints—adds to the atmosphere 
and effectiveness of the story 
of the NYRBA Air Lines, ad- 
vertising their mail and passen- 
ger express service between 
North and South America. 

De & Se Tints are practical, 
moderate priced and suited to 
high-speed printing of 120 line 
screen halftones or Ben Day 
plates. Naturally, the use of 
one of these tints automatically 
adds another color to the fin- 
ished job. 

Made in a variety of distinctive 
tints, expressive of any ‘mood’ 
or product. Envelopes to match 
are carried in stock and form 
an ensemble sure to gain 


attention. 





VIA NY-RB 


PO PARA GANAR TIEMPO 





SUDAMERICA 
LAS ANTILLAS 
NORTEAMERICA 


4-color zinc and Ben Day plates in the NYRBA folder 
prepared by Leslie R. Shope, Advertising, N. Y. Printed 
by Birge, Grandbois & Company, Inc., N. Y. 
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when planning your direct mail, 
whether in the form of broadsides, booklets, catalogs or folders 


Both large and small users of printed matter know that the 
DILL & COLLINS Line assures: 


— A choice of finishes, colors and weights 

— Uniform high quality 

— Prestige to your message 

— Economy... by increasing the attention value and pulling 
power of your advertising. 


WRITE US TODAY, addressing Dept. F, about any printing you may 
be planning. We will gladly send you working samples and demon. 
stration sheets. 


y ~ 
Ra a 
Oe yh 


DILL & COLLINS PAPERS 


that are listed below, are grouped according to 
finish and quality 


High Finish Coated : 
Old Ivory (Ivory) 
Black and White (White) 
Multykolor (Coated one side — White) 
Multykolor Letter (White — coated one side — for 4-page letters) 


Dull Finish Coated: 
Superb Dull Coated (White, Cream, Gray) 
Dulbrite (White and Ivory) 


Folding Coated: 
Dilfold Enamel (White) 


English Finish: 
De and Se Tints (8 colors) 
Flat White (High White) 


Book Papers: 
D. & C. Torchon (White, for water color printing — and Tints) 
Canterbury Laid — Antique Finish (White and Tints) 
Canterbury Wove — Antique Finish (White and India) 
Suede Laid — Egg Shell Finish (White and Tints) 
Suede Finish Wove — Egg Shell Finish (White and India) 


Cover Stocks: 
Duchess Cover — Ripple and Antique Finish (White and Tints) 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 


STA. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of the manufacturer's 
valves. 

For a_ considerable 
period of years, the firm 
of Jenkins Bros., which 
makes valves, has main- 
tained a special contact 
—in addition to and 
aside from special pub- 
lication advertising— 
with the architects and 
consulting engineers. 

Architects throughout 
the United States have 
become accustomed to 
receiving something 

* from Jenkins Bros. at 
regular intervals by 
mail. Always, the sub- 
ject matter has been 
something that lies 
within the architect’s 
specialized interest. 

Always, too, the pur- 
pose has been three- 
fold: To pass on to the 
architect information 
that will be interesting 
and useful to him; to 
present the matter in 
such a way that it will 
‘invite his aesthetic re- 
spect; and to say some- 
thing, in the way of 
selling, on behalf of 
Jenkins valves. 

Last year, for exam- 
ple, the company sent 
‘the architects a series of 
brochures on building 
and buildings. The text 
matter delved rather 
deeply into the history 
of building enterprise. 

It sub-divided its at- 
tention among special 
kinds of buildings, as, 
for example, schools, 
hotels, hospitals. Not 
too obtrusively, and yet 
not too shrinkingly, it 
discussed the applica- 
tions of Jenkins valves. 
_ This year, the subject 
is valve manufacture, 
presented pictorially and 
in a style of artwork 
that, for valves, is 
highly distinctive. The 
architect and his profes- 
sional colleague, the 
consulting engineer, are 
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“Electric Furnaces Assure Control in Melting 
Jenkins Valve Bronze” 


“Pouring at Correct Temperatures Promotes Sound 
Castings for Jenkins Valves” 
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being shown and told, from month 
to month, how Jenkins valves are 
made. 

The mailing campaign consists 
of six pieces, each an etching, re- 
produced by the aquatint process, 
of a manufacturing operation. 
Each is accompanied by a detach- 
able caption, explaining how and 
wherein and why. 

The etchings are the work of 
Donald Douglass; and their crea- 
tion, incidentally, involved inter- 
esting circumstances. Douglass 
visited the Jenkins plant and made 
sketches. Then he sailed for 
Europe and, in Munich, with the 
guidance of detailed photographs 
that the company sent to him, 
etched his pictures on copper. 

With the first of the six pictures 
went an announcement, reading : 


ANNOUNCING a series of six 
aquatint etchings depicting the man- 
ana of Jenkins Valves. 

Making a Jenkins Valve requires 
care, control, inspection, test, skill 
and experience. To illustrate how 
each contributes to good craftsman- 
ship, and so to good valve perform- 
ance, Jenkins Bros. is sending to 
architects and engineers a series of 
ee etchings depicting the man- 
ufacture of Jenkins Valves. The 
accompanying etching is No. 1 of 
this series. These are renditions of 
the artist, Donald glass, and 
comprise the following six subjects: 

1. Testing strength of valve metals 
in the laboratory. 

2. Pouring molten bronze from 
electric furnaces. 

3. Foundry casting at correct tem- 
peratures. 

4. Machining to close tolerances. 

5. Controlling manufacture by con- 
tinual gauging. 

6. Maintaining standards by rigid 
tests. 

If it is desired that these etchings 
be directed to a different address, 
instructions to that effect before the 
second etching is ready for mailing 
would be appreciated. ~~ 
Bros., 80 White Street, N. Y., Bos- 
ton, Philadel hia, Chicago. Jenkins 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal, London. 


In effect, the six captions, at- 
tached by paper clips to the six 
etchings, describe the whole range 
of manufacture. Thus, No. 1 of 
the series starts with the raw ma- 
terials : 


The ability of valves to resist the 
strains of varying pressures and 
temperatures, expansion, contraction, 
weight of iping, and settling is best 
indicated by t tensile, compress- 
ing and cross-breaking strength of 
the valve metals. The screw-gear 
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testing machine illustrated is relied 
on by Jenkins engineers for measur- 
ing this strength. Installed in the 
Test Laboratory at the Jenkins fac 
tory, it is one of a number of ma 
chines of high scientific accuracy 
and incredible delicacy that are em 
ployed to maintain the quality oi 
valve metals in accord with Jenkins 
standards. Jenkins Bros. demand 
much of metals beczuse architects 
and engineers expect much of Jen 
kins Valves. 

Throughout, the caption-style 
copy tells a technical story—the 
sort of story that will contribute 
technical information to the archi- 
tect’s store of specialized knowl- 
edge—and tells the story interest- 
ingly. Copy and illustration 
closely harmonize. And _ besides, 
throughout the series, the copy 
conveys selling points, one after 
another, in logical sequence. 

Rather often, an artistic job of 
advertising is made so artistic that 
it ceases to advertise. It has been 
the Jenkins aim not to overlook the 
advertising purpose. The detach- 
able captions tell a selling story; 
but the captions are detachable. 
Across the bottom of each picture, 
however, runs a single line of mod- 
est type. It serves to explain the 
picture in brief fashion; and it 
serves, also, to carry and preserve 
the Jenkins name. 

Very likely, some architects will 
have the etchings framed. 

“Perhaps, indeed, they will,” 
said the Jenkins company’s vice- 
president and director of sales, 
James R. White. “The pictures 
are adapted to that purpose. But 
whether they are destined to adorn 
the architects’ walls or not, we 
know that they will create a favor- 
able impression. For already archi- 
tects and engineers are writing to 
us to say that they don’t want to 
miss any of the mailings in the 
series. 

“For the first time in our indus- 
try, I believe, we have put art into 
manufacturing—that is, we have 
made manufacturing processes ar- 
tistic. 

“We believe that the etchings 
will serve the purpose of good-will 
calls. Certainly, they will carry 
our name and the story of our 
products, in a manner that can 
scarcely offend but rather is likely 
to create a favorable impression, 
into the offices of a far larger 
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“None of 


. P . ‘i 
business manager's business 
by Col. Guy T. Viskniskki 


Business Manager of the New York American 


There are certain things which are decidedly my busi- 
ness. But trying to run the editorial department is not 


one of them. Even if it were, I'd keep the paper the 
way it is today. If | didn't, I'd lose a lot of the most 
valuable readers in New York—modern New Yorkers 
who know that the American alone will make them feel 
the tempo of their city. Business and financial men who 
readily admit that the American's financial pages are 
unexcelled. Intelligent housewives and mothers who 
look to the American's women's pages for guidance in 
the spending of their household dollars. My job is seeing 
that these loyal American readers get their newspapers 
when they want them—buying enough pulp paper, ink, 
type, engravings and about a thousand other materials 
necessary to manufacture more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies daily and more than a million on Sunday! 
That's business enough for this business manager. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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number of men than we could 
reach with personal calls—and do 
that job for us every month.” 
Meanwhile, the etchings are ap- 
pearing in Jenkins advertising in 
publications that go to architects 
and to the manufacturers of appa- 
ratus. In these media, the pictures 
are accompanied by specialized 


copy. 


Dunham-Lesan Reorganizes 


with Younggreen as President 

Charles C. Younggreen, whose resigna- 
tion as vice-president and general man- 
ager of Klau-Van _ Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee, was re- 
ported in Printers’ Inx of last week, 
has become president of the Dunham- 
Younggreen-Lesan Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, successor to 
the Dunham-Lesan Company. 

He also has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the H. E. Lesan Aiivertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 

John H. Dunham, president of Dun- 
ham-Lesan, becomes chairman of the 
board of the reorganized company, in 
the place of H. Lesan who remains 
as a director. The Lesan Companies 
retain a stock interest in the new or- 
ganization. 

H. R. Van Gunten is executive vice- 
president of Dunham- Lesan-Younggreen; 
*. F. Wagner, vice-president, and J. H 
Eydeler, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Younggreen has disposed of his 
stock ownership in Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen with which he was 
associated for seven years. He was, at 
one time, advertising manager of the 
former J. I. Case Plow Works Company, 
Racine, Wis. 


S. C. Warden, Advertising 


Director, “Rotarian” 
Sidney C. Warden, for the last five 
years with the sales staff of the Print- 
ERs’ Inxk Publications at Chicago, has 
joined the Rotarian, of that city, as ad- 
vertising director. He had _ previously 
been with the Chicago office of the 
Meredith Publishing Company and, prior 
to that, was with Critchfield & Com- 

pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Transferred by “The Golden 
Book Magazine” 


Arthur C. Hohmann, formerly with 
The Review of Reviews and The Golden 
Book Magazine, in the New York terri- 
tory, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office where he will be Western 
representative of The Golden Book 
Magazine. 


Fred Victor Advanced by 
Millsco 


Fred Victor, formerly production man- 
ager of the Millsco Agency, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has m pro- 
moted to director of publicity. 
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H. P. Ruggles Joins Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


Howard P. Ruggles, for the last six- 
teen years president of Ruggles & Brain- 
ard, Inc., New York, has become asso- 
ciated with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, of that city. He will be identi 
fied with the selling activities of Colun 
bia, devoting his time to major contz oa 
with advertisers and advertising agencies 

Since 1915 Mr. Ruggles has been er 
gaged in the sale of color advertisin; ng 
in magazines. He is a pioneer in the 
development of the use of color adver- 
tising and conceived the idea of produ 
ing and selling pages for a group of 
magazines. His firm of Ruggles & Brai 
ard for years concentrated its energies 
on the former Quality Group which 
cluded Harpers Magazine, Centur 
Scribner's Magazine, Atlantic Month! 
World’s Work, The Golden Book, aud 
Review of Reviews. 


Transamerica Corporation 
Elects Kerman 


Fred R. Kerman, vice-president in 
charge of advertising for the Bank o 
Italy, San Francisco, has also 4. 
elected a_ vice- -president of the Trans 
america Corporation, parent holding or- 
ganization for the Bank of Italy and 
affiliated financial institutions. 

Peter Michelson has been appointed 
eecertitag manager of the Bank of 
taly. 


Independence Shares with 


Guenther-Law 

The Independence Shares Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has appointed the office at 
that city of Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Inc., advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of Independence Trust 
Shares, an investment trust. Newspapers 
and general and financial magazines will 


be used. 


Carlova Account to Frazee 


Agency 
Carlova, Inc., New York, Binghamton 
and Memphis, manufacturer of cos- 


metics, has appointed Harold D. Frazee 
& Company, ne., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
— and magazine advertising wil! be 
used. 


A. W. Cruse Appointed by 
Postal Telegraph 


A. W. Cruse, formerly with the In a 
national Telephone and Telegraph C: 


pany, has “Postal Tel general or ol 
supervisor Ly the ‘ostal paren Ce able 
Company, which is affiliat with the 


International Telephone company. 


. . 
“Herald” Appoints 

The Bridgeport, Conn., Herald, has 
appointed the Devine-Tenney Corpora 
tion, publishers’ representative, as_ its 
national advertising representative, ¢f 
fective September 1. 


Bridgeport 








Ju 
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The Largest Market 
On Pacific Coast — 


and its great home-owned newspaper 


The Los Angeles retail market—or that area connected 
by trolley lines with Los Angeles’ downtown business 
district—embraces 2000 square miles, takes in a portion 
of four counties, and contains, according to the 1930 
census, in excess of 2,500,000 inhabitants. It has vast 
oil deposits, over 5000 manufacturing establishments, 
the gigantic motion-picture industry, tens of thousands 
of prosperous fruit-orchards, the second largest fish- 
packing industry in the country, and an ocean-borne 
commerce which exceeds that of any American port 
except New York. Approximately a million and a 
quarter of its people live inside the city limits of Los 
Angeles. Almost exactly the same number live in the 
densely-populated suburbs, neighboring cities and inten- 
sively-developed countryside. 


The Los Angeles Times’ commanding place among 
Los Angeles newspapers is due in part to the fact that 
it serves impartially this entire market. The Times has 
the largest morning circulation in the city proper. It 


zee - - ; - : : 
likewise has the largest morning circulation in the 

amton market outside the city. Everywhere throughout this 

Frazee great empire The Times is delivered to homes by car- 

— rier, and this circulation is rendered doubly effective 

vill be by the care and confidence with which The Times is 
read. 

| by 

Inter- 

| Com 

| sales 

»-Cable 

th the 

ints Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
DOIN Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
d, has Company, 742 Market St., San Francis¢o. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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“En Route” Papers vs. 


SOME PAPERS, by their very make-up and style, are 
destined to be read mostly on trains . . . in offices . . . at 
odd moments. Adequate news sheets as far as they go . 
pleasant to scan in a hurry . . . but they don’t sell much 
merchandise! 

Other papers — relatively few in number —are edited 
primarily for home consumption. They require more 
serious attention, at times when readers are at leisure, 
free from interruption, in a receptive mood. Such papers 
may be regarded practically as buying guides. in the home. 

Nothing new in all this, of course. Advertisers have 
known these facts for years. The only question is—how 
to determine which is the real home paper of any community 
that interests you? 


IN SOME CITIES a satisfactory answer can be obtained 
through analysis of daily circulations. Not so in Boston. 
With commuters carrying papers away from the sales 
point morning and evening—with two combination morn- 
ing and evening papers in the field—it is impossible to 
identify the leading home paper from daily circulation 
figures. 

The only day to judge home newspaper strength in 
Boston is Sunday, the day when papers go home. 
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the Boston Globe.. 
a “Home” Paper seven 
days a week 


In the Boston Trading Area, one of the leading daily 
papers loses 18% of its circulation on Sunday. Another 
loses 58% “En route” circulation that drops off the day 
when people read at home! 


The Boston Globe tells a different story. It has the 
same circulation on Sunday in the Trading Area as on the 
other six days. It proves itself a home paper week days 
by holding its readers on Sunday. 


Significant that Boston’s great department stores, which 
live on home appeal, find it profitable to use more space in 
the Globe, daily as well as Sunday, than in any other 
Boston newspaper! 

* * * 


A COMPLETE ANALYsIS of the newspaper situation in 
America’s fourth richest trading area is contained in the 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
Write to the Boston Globe for a free copy. 
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Ten Ways to Feature 
the Name Plate 


The Manufacturer’s Signature Should Be Looked Upon as the Most 
Important Feature in the Composition 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE was a period during 

which advertisers were amaz- 
ingly modest in signing their cam- 
paigns. It was believed, 
idly enough, that a 
quite bold signature 
might commercialize the 
copy. 

But there is a grow- 
ing conviction today 
that nothing can possi- 
bly be more important 


plates and their display, as is true 
of every other layout problem. 
Among the schemes employed, 


Why This Is The World's Finest Motor Car 


The Ducernberg s Result of Man's Inherent 
Desire to Produce Theat Which Exrets — 


Hd every great creative work ws hemtery af meron 





than the proper empha- 
sis of the manufactur- 
er’s name. It is his evi- 
dence of good-will. To 
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what extent is it possi- 
ble to feature these sig- 
natures and, at the same 
time, appear not to do 
so? 

A compromise has 
been reached on this 
subject, in other words. 
Bold name plates are 
made bold in the com- 
position by means of 
the most ingenious lay- 
out ideas. The eye is 
led to the signature by 
virtue of thoroughly 
original art devices. 

There is no need of 
blatantly featuring a 
name plate, but the bot- 
tom signature can be 
given unusual promi- 
nence by artifices of 
composition and of directing forces, 
studied out in advance by the artist 
ho makes that first pencil sketch. 

Signature emphasis ‘is obtained 
1 any number of ways and con- 
iderable genius is exercised in 
otting out these compositions, the 
najority of them of an innova- 
tional character. Some advertisers 

» not aware of the singularly 
enerous possibilities from which 
» select, and are likely to adhere 
) a conventional idea whereas as 
uch study has been put into name 
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worth of the cor SC ERE NBER Fer. Fue. sArORaR EmBRaA 


Although Small in Comparison with the other Parts 
of the Advertisement, the Duesenberg Name Plate 
Catches the Eye Because It Is Scientifically Placed 


the following are popular at the 
present time, much depending upon 
the product, the size of the cam- 
paign, and the weight of pictorial 
features: 

1. Signature always combined 
with a small yet adequate picture 
of the product, which makes an 
illustrative note of the name plate, 
especially when hand-lettering is 
used. 

2. Use of the product itself as 
a name plate. 

3. A trade-mark 


or symbol 
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which carries the name plate re- 
produced in very large size, bot- 
tom position, thus combining the 
two purposes in one. This is an 
excellent plan provided the device 
is attractive and artistically de- 
signed. 

4. The composition built up, step 
by step, to carry the eye, with ac- 
tion, to the bottom of 
the advertisement. This, 
indeed, is the most pop- 
ular of the modern pro- 
cedures in featuring 
name plates, and some 
most ingenious and ef- 
fective ideas have been 
arrived at by expert 
visualizers. 

A rather modest 
name plate, much small- 
er than is generally 
used, placed in such a 
strategic position in the 
layout that composition 
alone gives it promi- 
nence. 

6. Hand-lettering of 
signature alorg pictorial 
lines, in order to make 
individuality of style 
the chief display asset. 

7. The main illustra- 
tion put together in 
such a manner and so 
conceived, as to contour, 
that it sweeps the eye 
in the direction of the 
signature, wherever it 
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the remainder of the composition 
may be definitely conventional— 
with a reason. 

Contrary to what most adver- 
tisers are likely to assume, the 
largest lettering or strongest type 
set-up of a signature may by nm 
means supply the greatest visual 
punch. In numerous displays, a 
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may be in the layout. 
Timken Roller Bearings 
signatures in a two-color 
magazine page campaign 
are not larger than three inches in 
width, but you see them first, for 
the very good reason that the com- 
positions have been studied out to 
produce this result. 

8. The judicious use of white 
space, in order to isolate the name 
plate from too much conflicting 
type and illustration. 

9. The type mortise designed 
with the single thought in mind of 
leading the eye to the signature. 
And all pictorial matter yielding to 
this composition trend, that even 
inanimate objects may contribute 
their part to featuring the name of 
the maker above all else. 

10. Name plates set at angles or 
otherwise put in motion, whereas 





The Entire Layout of This ended Guides 
the Eye Swiftly to the Name Plate 


three or four-inch wide name plate 
is more compelling than a jumbo 
sized slug. 

Where the signature is placed, 
how it is designed, its relation to 
other elements in the composition 
and the character and originality 
of the lettering proper are all de- 
ciding factors, and those who lay 
out campaigns today seldom de- 
pend upon sheer weight to supply 
attention-compelling power. 

In magazine pages, the script 
lettering name plate for Duesen- 
berg Motor Cars is an inch and 
one half in width, and is in com- 
petition with large halftone illus- 
trations from photographs and 
headlines and other display mate- 
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MOTOR CAR 
OWNERSHIP 
All Families. . .55.1% 
News Families 62.0% 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
All Families. . .37.8% 
News Families 47.3% 


SAVINGS 


ACCOUNTS 
All Families. .60.2°% 


| News Fam- 
ilies .. 


- - -69.2% 


NEWS’ 


Families 


Emerson B. 
Knight, Inc., in 
their study of 
Greater Cleve- 
land prove that News 
families are far above 
average in purchasing 
power. Media Records 
prove that retailers 
recognize The News’ 
greater - than - average 
responsiveness in the 


Have the 
Money 


way they ap- 
portion their 
advertising. 
But both re- 
tailers and readers 
recognize Cleveland 
as a two-paper, eve- 
ning paper market. 
Check up on how mer- 
chants buy space— 
how readers buy 
papers. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


GEO. A. McDEVITT CO., National Representatives 
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rial, but the little, graceful signa- 
ture nevertheless succeeds in mak- 
ing its presence felt in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Why? First, because the plac- 
ing of the script lettering at the 
bottom of the page, directly be- 
neath the halftone, centered, is sci- 
entific as to composition. There is 
much white space on both sides. 
And there is no other 
script display in the ad- 
vertisement. It is dis- 
tinctive as a “spot.” 

In a like manner, Al- 
vin silverplate magazine 
compositions are content 
to run the name plate in 
comparatively small size 
as compared with other 
units of display, but the 
entire layout contributes 
to one objective and one 
alone —the guiding of 
the eye swiftly and 
surely down to those 
five hand-drawn letters 
at the bottom. 

Triangular mortises 
for type point to “V’s” 
in the signature. Sil- 
verware is so arranged 
that it slants downward, 





of che Armons Seventh Avenue New York or Cotumins 
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tent with mere type display, in 
sympathy with the typographical 
spirit of the text. 

But if the public is asked to re- 
member the peculiar and distinctive 
characteristics of a product or a 
trade-mark, why should this rule 
not apply to names? One fre- 
quently sees an advertiser employ- 
ing as many as a half dozen wholly 
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most effective method of 
governing vision. Here 
is no mere fanciful the- 
ory. Direct lines and 
their trends actually 
perform this function. The ar- 
tist may easily put his advertise- 
ment together with directing lines 
ingeniously thought out to point a 
way and concentrate attention on 
one most significant part of the 
composition. 

That is why a name plate need 
not be displayed in very large size 
in order to command first atten- 
tion. The fact that the designer’s 
art has come to the rescue more 
than makes up for jumbo blacks. 
A signature may be so heavy and 
so large that’ it throws an artistic 
advertisement out of kilter. 

Not all advertisers have adopted 
distinctive and hand-lettered name 
plates. They are apparently con- 








BONE MEkttem «A Bar 


Although Small and Unobtrusive, the Coca-Cola 
Name Plate and Trade-Mark Is the First Thing You 


See in This Display 


different styles of name plate sig 
nature. The company letterhead 
will bear one form, the packag: 
another, the tags or display mate 
rial still another, while the various 
campaigns in newspaper and maga 
zines adopt something else again. 
It is much better to settle upon 
one superlatively best style of let 
tering and adhere fo it rigidly, in 
all forms of advertising and in al! 
sizes. If this means quite cour- 
ageously throwing away old-fan 
gled and out-moded signatures. 


well and good. Some of the larg- 
est advertisers in the country hav: 
done it, and are doing it, every day 

“Our name plate on the product 
is ugly and inartistic,” someonc 
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PHOENIX AND ARIZONA FAMILIES 
ARE LIVE PROSPECTS FOR MODERN 
PRODUCTS 


RIZONA and Phoenix familias are moderns— 

no different from the families in any Metro- 

politan center, and their standards of living stamp 

them as desirable prospects for modern products. 

Of the Phoenix city families, 92.72% live in 

homes wired for electricity; 65.93% own automo- 
biles. 

Of the Phoenix trade area families, 69.21% 
live in homes wired for electricity; 62.84% own 
automobiles. 

The Arizona Republican reaches in the home 
90.25% of the Class A newspaper-reading fami- 
lies— families of highest buying power; 88.25% 
of the Class B newspaper-reading families, families 
of medium buying power; and 85.19% of the Class 
C families, families of lowest buying power. 

To profitably sell the Phoenix market—city 
and trade area—concentrate in The Arizona 
Republican. 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


K 4 tc Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
( an Francisco. ...564 Market St. 
New York....985 Medison Ave. INCREASINGLY Los Angeles. . .433 S. Spring St. 


Chicago. .360 N. Michigan Ave. ARIZONA si pocttie. ay orn: ~ 


Cresmer Co. 
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number I tee at any | ¢. 
golf club on Saturday m 
or Sunday. 
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It’s never an off year od 
for families who have |” 
free-spending habits. by 





COSMOPOLITAN: 4 Class Maga: 
































And it costs no more 


to reach 1,600,000 


free-spending families 
than 1,600,000 who 
have tightened up this 


year— 


by using Cosmo. 


agar h More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 
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says, “but- we can’t change that. 
It has become a tradition.. We 
can, however, modernize our maga- 
zine campaign displays and bring 
them up to the minute.” 

This is the beginning of a li- 
cense which is not “good advertis- 
ing.” The name of an article, 
wherever it is presented to the pub- 
lic, should be uniform as to design 
and character. 

The name stamped 
upon a piece of silver- 
ware, for example, 
should be used, exactly 
“as is,” on a container, 
on window displays, on 
posters, in booklets, and 
throughout newspaper 
and magazine cam- 
paigns. Then it is only 
fair to say that the pub- 
lic actually does come 
to identify lettering 
style with the product 
and to “remember’’ it, 
much as a trade-mark 
or any advertising sym- 
bol, is, in time, a fixture. 

How important it is, 
then, to arrive at a 
graceful name plate, 
filled with the spirit of 
the product and the at- 
mosphere of the busi- 
ness, and handled in a 
manner which guards 
against monotony. Some 
signatures never seem to 
become “an old story”; 
others weary the eye, 
when repeated, year 
after year. 

And after numerous controver- 
sies, back and forth, it seems to be 
now definitely settled that if an 
advertisement is signed at all, it 
should be signed in such a distinc- 
tive way that an impression is left 
at the close of the campaign. 

The “blind” advertisement, mak- 
ing it necessary for the reader to 
search through small type to dis- 
cover who is sponsoring the adver- 
tisement, was less than satisfactory 
in the old days, and is less so now. 
The first thing people wish to 
know is: “Who manufactures this 
article ?” 

And properly to display and fea- 
ture the name plate follows with 
equal force. Do not display a sig- 
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nature too commercially and do not 
permit it to overshadow the artistic 
phases of a campaign, but feature 
it to the extent of attracting every 
reader’s eye, unmistakably. 

This is particularly well done 
in the Camel advertisement re- 
produced on this page. The 
package, which in this instance 
acts as the name plate, is the first 


"Vantage In 


Swift and breathless, those final 
moments of thrilling play. Too swift 
and breathless to last. But there's 
an after-thrill that's even better: 
The quiet satisfaction of a good 
cigarette... so fragrant and rich, 
so mild, so incomparably mellow 


that it could only be Camel. . .. 


And that's your advantage, too. 


The Product Itself Often Can Be Used as a Name 
Plate—Many Advertisers Follow This Idea 


thing the reader sees. Yet it does 
not detract from the rest of the 
display. It is very much a part 
of the composition—it has been 
blended with the other parts. 

Camel advertising is prepared 
—as is most of the good advertis- 
ing that appears in periodicals— 
in such a manner as to make the 
name plate conspicuous but not 
obtrusive. 


G. A. Rosette with Paul 
Mathewson Agency 


George A. Rosette has joined Paul 
Mathewson, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, where he will direct copy, plans 
and merchandising. He previously had 
been with Rudolph Guenther-Russell | 
Law, Inc., for a year and a half. Mr. 
Rosette also at one time conducted his 
own advertising business at Baltimore. 
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—and what will be 
in Holiday? 





EN RIS 


Features 
planned for 
early issues 

of holiday 


The Fine Art of 
Adventuring 


Make your travels the realization 
of your “dream of the different” 


By Swney Drake 
e e 
Autumn Week-ending 


Wherein we recommend ten prac- 
tical Saturday-to-Monday holidays 


By Grorrrey KENT 
a © 
Caravans and 
Cathedrals 


Roaming the byways of England’s 
countryside 


By Sinciam Lewis 
so o 
Wheels under 
America 


In this age of automobiles the voice 
ef the Go-Placer is heard in the land 


By Sewe.t Forp 


Se You Want to Visit 
New York 
$250—and a two weeks’ holiday in 
the Big City for two 
By Evans Wricut 





To Plan. 
to See, 


ire; t 


Remember b= 


will be— Where do we go 
How do we get there? Whi 


Holiday will not only gi 
its readers routes, costs a 


guide-bookair about Holida 
The mood, sirs, is that 
gaiety. For here is the mag 
azine of good times; and} 
cause good times happ¢ 


hric —in anticipation, real- 
atin and remembrance— 
ere is a triple pleasure in 
tore for its readers. They 
ill t urn to Holiday for brass- 
acks data ere their depart- 
ire; they will hail it as a 
omrade on the journey; and 
hen home is reached again, 
ey will welcome the recol- 
ections which its pages will 
voke. 
Soin a most unusual way 
e editorial contents of this 
agazine which will make 
s bow next month will per- 
orce run parallel to the ad- 
ertising appeal. The reader 
hho looks to Holiday for au- 
entic word as to the best 
laces to go will naturally 
e influenced by the adver- 
sing dicta as to those places, 
ow to get to them, and what 
odo when the objectives are 
pached. 
The answers to the right 
nute, the right hotel, the 
ght luggage, the right ap- 
are! will appear in the adver- 
sing as well as the editorial 
olumns. 
More, there will be created 
y the very tone and tempo 
ai the book the vacationing 
irit, the gusto of getting 
ay, the fun of kicking up 


Weord Snapshots of a 
Vagabond 


Pen and ink highlights from the 
crowded files of recollection 


By Russet Crouse 
® . 


How te Pack a 
Suit-ease 


An essential part of the technique 
of comfortable traveling 


By Fiorence GAMBECK 
a os 
Off te the County Fair 


Once a year I go all out for a down 
right good time 


By Exvus Parker BuTLer 
* e 


Tipping Over— 
or Under 


Charity begins at home when you're 
traveling in the United States 


By Epwin Concer 
° * 


Taking the Lug out of 
Luggage 


The real start_of any trip lies in 
determining what to take 


By Watnwricut Evans 
e ® 


Your Winter Holiday— 
Where? 


Don’t let another year pass by with- 
out a real winter vacation 


By Marcia CLarK 


Our Night-clubs 
Put to Sea 
And do their best to make you 
forget you've ever left port 
By Srewart Brac 





Let’s Climb a 
Mountain 


There's more to watch in the proc- 
ess than just your step 
By Morris Markey 
_ ® 
A Bayeu Holiday 
in Louisiana 


Cruising through Southern swamps 
in a motor boat 


By Arvin F. Hartow 
& + 
Back-seat Flying 


The trials and tribulations of a 
supercargo on a cross-country hop 


By Marcaret Pratt ALLEN 
+ * 
Two men, Two Moose, 
Twe Weeks—8200 


Big game hunting is not necessarily 
a rich man’s sport 


By Epear T. Woxre 
e © 
How to Pack a Trunk 


Stowing the modern wardrobe has 
become a modern science 


a . 
A-wing to the 
Hunting Grounds 


The airplane rolls back the horizon 
of your game country 


By Bruce Goutp 
ao o 
In Praise of the 
Brook Trout 
There may be bigger fish, but they 
cannot make better fishing 
By StepHen Leacock 


Richly illustrated in photograph 

and drawing throughout—and 

more than forty other features 
are already in hand 


heels. No detours into 
usual travelogue (‘*The 
tives of Atawawa in 
Weird Dances’’) will be 
mitted by the editorial 
fic police of Holiday. 
articles, short, crisp, pith 
will go by direct route] 
their goals. It’s the sheer 
of the thing that will 
the right of way. 

The advertiser who sets 
cap for the favor of the gre 
American public in quest} 
good times will findin Holidg 
precisely the medium he 
been seeking. 
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A Sales Report That Helps 
the Salesman 


This Company Discontinued Its Daily Report System and Developed a 
Less Involved Plan 


By Charles A. Emley 


° Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


ALESMEN’S reports are a 

constant source of discussion 
among sales executives. Some 
executives are inclined to doubt the 
value. of any kind of salesmen’s 
reports. Others require their sales- 
men to send in voluminous daily 
reports. 

In De Long’s opinion, there is a 
happy medium—a report, compre- 
hensive enough to be of tangible 
help to the salesman and to the 
home office, but which can be made 
out in a few minutes. 

Our salesmen have always been 
required to send us route lists 
showing their proposed itineraries. 


for the salesman’s own information. 

The salesman was also required 
to send us, at the end of each day, 
a report listing the names of the 
customers he had called upon and 
the amount, in dollars, that each 
had bought of every item. If any 
customers did not order, the sales- 
man noted on the report whether 
they had just received a shipment, 
whether they would order later, or 
whether they had a full stock. 

In January of this year we dis- 
continued the daily report. Now, 
as soon as we receive a route list, 
we send the salesman a report like 
the one illustrated below: 
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Each list covers a period of two 


weeks and the salesman mails it 
so it will reach us at least a week 
before he begins to visit the towns 
and cities on it. 

Last year, promptly upon receipt 
of each route list, we sent the 
salesman a set of sales records. 
These showed what each custom- 
er, in the places on the list, had 
bought in 1928 and what they had 
bought in 1929 up to the time the 
records were’compiled. This was 


On this report are spaces for 
the name of the city and State, for 
the names of four customers, for 
each item and for grand totals. In 
the item columns opposite “1929,” 
we at headquarters insert the to- 
tal amount in dollars that each 
customer bought during the entire 
year of 1929, In the item columns 
opposite “1930,” we insert the to- 
tal amount in dollars that each cus- 
tomer has bought of each product 
this year up to the time the report 
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is made out. These reports are 
then sent to the salesman in time 
to reach him before he starts on 
his trip. 

After covering all of the cities 
and towns listed on the reports, 
the salesman inserts in the item 
columns opposite “This Trip” the 
total amount in dollars of each 
product he sold to each customer 
and returns the report to us with 
any comments, written on separate 
sheets, that he considers it advis- 
able to make. 

These reports are extremely 
helpful for a variety of reasons. 
One reason is that they enable the 
sales manager to determine before 
a salesman makes a trip how each 
customer is progressing with the 
line. 

If, for example, the A Company 
bought $500 of hair pins last year 
whereas, according to the report, 
they bought only $103 up to June 
1 of this year, it is patent that their 
sales of this item are decreasing. 
The sales manager writes the sales- 
man a note, attaching it to the 
report, instructing him to find out 
definitely what is responsible for 
the decrease. He may also write 
a brief, friendly letter to the buyer 
to pave the way for the salesman. 

A report may reveal that a cer- 
tain firm is buying only a few of 
the De Long products. The sales 
manager will suggest to the sales- 
man, in a brief memorandum, that 
he make a real effort to persuade 
the buyer to take on at least some 
of the other products—that he 
show his samples, emphasize the 
profit possibilities in the items the 
buyer is not handling, etc. Then 
he will write a letter to the buyer 
pointing out how profitable it would 
be for him to concentrate on the 
whole line, timing his letter to ar- 
rive ahead of the salesman. And 
so on. 

A report of this character, 
though simple, is complete and 
comprehensive. It not only helps 
the home office to help the sales- 
men, but it keeps each man con- 
tinually on his toes for it gives him 
an accurate picture of each cus- 
tomer’s account. The salesman, 
eager to beat his Jast year’s record, 
studies .the.ceport for each cus- 
tomer thoroughly before he calls 
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on the buyer and thus is amply 
prepared to talk intelligently about 
the condition of the account. Be. 
sides, knowing that his chief 
studies his reports carefully, the 
salesman is determined to mak: 
good a showing as possible. 


y - ° 
Your Guess Is Right, as 

‘ ° . ore 

Groucho Decides in This Issue 
FiusuinG, N. Y., Jury 25, 19 
Groucho, c/o Printers’ 

Dear Mr. Groucho: 

Simply because of your supreme sense 
of loyalty to your present “Boss” 
“Gent. Treas.”’ and a beautiful inf 
ity complex, it is my guess that yon 
won't take the job you refer to ir 
Printers’ Ink of July 24. 

Your own writings are a finer r« 
mendation of yourself than anything 
even your “Boss” could write. : 

All the readers of Printers’ Inx will 
think the same as your “‘Boss” (I don't 
like him for some reason) if you 
“take it.” 

I think you should be conscripted for 
your own good. 


INK: 





nd 


Witt1am Rossins 
P. S. I think a change may be just 
the thing that would change you from 
Groucho to Cheerio 


Rumrill, Vice-President, 
Hutchins Agency 
Charles L. Rumrill, an account exec 

tive with the Hutchins Advertising Com 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected vice-president of that agency 
Before joining the Hutchins agency he 
was with Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city. 


Heads New Engraving Process 
Business 


Sidney C. Wilson, formerly president 
of the Parazin Plate Company, R« 
chester, N. Y., has organized the Econ 
Engraving Company, Inc., at that city, 
to promote the sale of Econo plates 
rubber printing for water I 
work. 


Ralph Brown Opens Own 
Studio 


Brown, formerly with the 
Art Service, Philadelphia 
studio under his ow: 


plates 


Ralph 
Loane-Brown 
has opened a 


name at that city, with headquarters 
in the Lewis Tower, 15th and Locust 
Streets. 


C. F. Rudmann with Harshaw 


Chemical Company 
C. F. Rudmann, formerly with the 
technical sales department of the Na 
tional Carbon Company, Cleveland, has 
WBecome advertising direttor of the Har- 
shaw Chemical Company, of that city 
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Something 
has happened 
in Pittsburgh 


The Sunday Sun-Telegraph surpasses its 
competitor by more than 75,000 circulo- 
tion. According to Media Records, The 
Sunday Sun-Telegraph published nearly five 
thousand more lines of department store 
advertising during June than did its Sunday 
competitor. In department store advertising 
during June, both daily and Sunday, The 
Sun-Telegraph gained 50,939 lines; the 
other evening paper lost 23,334 lines; the 
morning paper lost 9,157 lines. In total 
local display advertising during June, The 
Sun-Telegraph gained 106,886 lines; the 
other evening paper lost 39,743 lines; the 
morning paper lost 40,145 lines. 
Linage figures compiled by Media 
Records and exclude linage pub- 


lished in “stuffer sections” dis- 
tributed with other Sunday paper. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block, Inc. 














Wholesaler Writes 2,000 Adver- 


tisements for Retailers 


Rapidly Growing Information Files Prove Helpful to ) Rice- Stix— 
Variety of Services Rendered 


By Sidney Carter 


Manager, Merchants’ 


O-OPERATION in every 

phase of retailing” is a com- 
paratively new principle to be un- 
dertaken by a distributor in no defi- 
nite way allied to the retailers. 

When a new principle is under- 
taken. merchandisers are, as a rule, 
anxio.s to know whether it has 
been found profitable. 

The Rice-Stix Merchants’ Ser- 
vice Bureau was inaugurated early 
in 1927. 

Building up gradually over a 
period of several years, new people 
were added to the staff, which now 
numbers eight men and women 
trained in advertising, selling, fash- 
ion and other phases of retailing. 

These people have added to their 
knowledge and developed their 
abilities at a rapid rate, through 
access to the very complete files of 
information which we are con- 
stantly building up and through 
contact with thousands of mer- 
chants who have visited the Bureau. 

The Merchants’ Service Bulle- 
tin, a sixteen-page monthly maga- 
zine, page size eight and one-half 
by eleven, now reaches 6,500 mer- 
chants, all of whom are on the list 
by their own request or as a result 
of expressing to our salesmen a de- 
sire to receive the publication. 

This publication, which in a sense 
might be regarded as a house or- 
gan, does not mention Rice-Stix, 
except in the running heads. 

Every line in it is devoted to 
helping the merchant with definite 
retail problems. It does not seek 
to assume the function of a trade 
paper, but passes on to the mer- 
chant, in greatly condensed form, 
ideas gleaned from many sources, 
including trade papers. 

The Bulletin has 


been widely 
quoted. Much of the material con- 
tained in it is inspired directly by 


‘Portion of an address before the St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau. 


Service Bureau, 


Rice-Stix (Manufacturing Wholesalers) 


contacts with retailers in which a 
problem and a possible solution 
suggest themselves. 

A great bulwark of strength in 
the department is the information 
file referred to above. We sub- 
scribe for ten of the leading “idea 
services” and twenty-five of the 
leading trade publications dealing 
with the problems of merchants in 
the fields we serve. We secure and 
study carefully the best books on 
retail merchandising, advertising, 
personnel training, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

Last year we prepared and of- 
fered to merchants the Rice-Stix 
Library for Retailers. There are 
eight volumes in this library. They 
are well printed on good paper, 
standard size five and one-half by 
eight and one-half. The covers 
are of excellent quality cover 
paper, the books having much the 
appearance of books which are sold 
in a regular way, except that they 
are limited in size, twenty to one 
hundred pages. The titles are: 


1—The Tools of Retail Adver- 
tising. 

2—Fashion’s Place in Merchan- 
dising. 

3 The Handbook of Modern 
Retailing. 

4—Principles of Modern Retail 
Advertising. 

5—An Approach to Merchandise 
Control. 

6—The Selling Force in Retail- 
ing. 
7—What 
Sales? 

8—The Copy Writer’s Manual. 


The last named volume of 100 
pages, contains thousands of de- 
scriptive or selling phrases selected 
from the best retail department- 
store advertisements published dur- 
ing 1929. These phrases are 
grouped and classified according to 
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A RECORD SIX 
MONTHS 


For the Ist six months of 
1930, as compared with the 1st 
six months of 1929, TIME 


has the following to report: 


* Circulation (average per issue) 
increased 34% 


* Number of pages of advertising 
increased 43% 





* Gross advertising revenue 
increased 97% 














(Figures on the following right hand 
pages by Publishers’ Information Bureau.) 

















Wholesaler Writes 2,000 Adver- 


tisements for Retailers 


Rapidly Growing Information Files Prove Helpful to ) Rice- Stix— 
Variety of Services Rendered 


By Sidney Carter 


Manager, 


O-OPERATION in every 

phase of retailing” is a com- 
paratively new principle to be un- 
dertaken by a distributor in no defi- 
nite way allied to the retailers. 

When a new principle is under- 
taken. merchandisers are, as a rule, 
anxio.s to know whether it has 
been found profitable. 

The Rice-Stix Merchants’ Ser- 
vice Bureau was inaugurated early 
in 1927. 

Building up gradually over a 
period of several years, new people 
were added to the staff, which now 
numbers eight men and women 
trained in advertising, selling, fash- 
ion and other phases of retailing. 


These people have added to their 


knowledge and developed their 
abilities at a rapid rate, through 
access to the very complete files of 
information which we are con- 
stantly building up and through 
contact with thousands of mer- 
chants who have visited the Bureau. 
The Merchants’ Service Bulle- 
tin, a sixteen-page monthly maga- 
zine, page size eight and one-half 
by eleven, now reaches 6,500 mer- 
chants, all of whom are on the list 
by their own request or as a result 
of expressing to our salesmen a de- 
sire to receive the publication. 
This publication, which in a sense 
might be regarded as a house or- 
gan, does not mention Rice-Stix, 
except in the running heads. 
Every line in it is devoted to 
helping the merchant with definite 
retail problems. It does not seek 
to assume the function of a trade 
paper, but passes on to the mer- 
chant, in greatly condensed form, 
ideas gleaned from many sources, 
including trade papers. 
The Bulletin has been widely 
quoted. Much of the material con- 
tained in it is inspired directly by 


“Portion of an address before the St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Bureau. 


Merchants’ Service Bureau, 


Rice-Stix (Manufacturing Wholesalers) 


contacts with retailers in which a 
problem and a possible solution 
suggest themselves. 

A great bulwark of strength in 
the department is the information 
file referred to above. We sub- 
scribe for ten of the leading “idea 
services” and twenty-five of the 
leading trade publications dealing 
with the problems of merchants in 
the fields we serve. We secure and 
study carefully the best books on 
retail merchandising, advertising, 
personnel training, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

Last year we prepared and of- 
fered to merchants the Rice-Stix 
Library for Retailers. There are 
eight volumes in this library. They 
are well printed on good paper, 
standard size five and one-half by 
eight and one-half. The covers 
are of excellent quality cover 
paper, the books having much the 
appearance of books which are sold 
in a regular way, except that they 
are limited in size, twenty to one 
hundred pages. The titles are: 


1—The Tools of Retail Adver- 
tising. 

—Fashion’s Place in Merchan- 
dising. 

3—The Handbook of Modern 
Retailing. 

4—Principles of Modern Retail 
Advertising. 

5—An Approach to Merchandise 
Control. 

6—The Selling Force 
ing. 
7—What 
Sales? 

8—The Copy Writer’s Manual. 


in Retail- 


About Store-Wide 


The last named volume of 100 
pages, contains thousands of de- 
scriptive or selling phrases selected 
from the best retail department- 
store advertisements published dur- 
ing 1929. These phrases are 
grouped and classified according to 
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A RECORD SIX 
MONTHS 


For the Ist six months of 
1930, as compared with the 1st 
six months of 1929, TIME 


has the following to report: 





* Circulation (average per issue) 
increased 34% 





* Number of pages of advertising 
increased 43% 





* Gross advertising revenue 
increased 97% 














(Figures on the following right hand 
pages by Publishers’ Information Bureau.) 
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lines of merchandise. It is not ex- 
pected that merchants will slavishly 
copy these phrases, but each phrase 
is a means of starting ‘thoughts to 
flow on that subject and merchants 
find the book valuable. The other 
books are written carefully with a 
view to presenting the information 
as concisely as possible. 

Over 15,000 of these books have 
been distributed to merchants on 
request only. Last year in a period 
of a few weeks we received nearly 
a thousand requests as a result of 
trade-paper advertising. 

The chief special service under- 
taken in the interest of the mer- 
chant is the special advertising 
layout and copy service. Last year 
we furnished over 2,000 advertise- 
ments to merchants, most of them 
pages and double pages. 

We also supply a store layout 
and arrangement service, including 
blueprint of suggested floor plan. 

Last year, we answered nearly 
10,000 letters from merchants deal- 
ing largely with retail problems 
and received more than 2,000 calls 
from merchants in the Bureau. 


Our co-operative work in the in- 
terest of our trade-marked lines is 


also handled in the Merchants’ 
Service Bureau, which grew out 
of the advertising department and 
is still a division of that depart- 
ment. 

Last March we established a 
School of Retailing to which mer- 
chants may send _ representatives 
for four weeks’ intensive training 
in Window Display, Show Card 
Writing, Advertising and Retail 
Selling. We have graduated nearly 
a hundred students from fourteen 
States and now have a full enroll- 
ment. Six instructors are used, all 
of them members of the Bureau 
Staff. The School has been ex- 
tremely successful from the view- 
point of the purpose for which it 
exists—definite help to the mer- 
chants. 

All things being equal, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the 
wholesaler or manufacturer who 
extends practical co-operation to 
retailers can establish preference. 

A large retailer prior to regis- 
tering a voung man from his store 
for the School of Retailing asked 
this pointed question, “Does this 
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obligate us to buy from you” 

Our answer was: “We expect 
you to buy where you can buy to 
the best advantage. 

“If we were not right on mer- 
chandise and prices, it wouldn't 
pay us to undertake anything of 
this nature. 

“We know that you will be will- 
ing to investigate our offerings and 
if this co-operation results in estab- 
lishing a preference, all things be- 
ing equal, we are satisfied.” 

“Very good,” this merchant said 
readily, “and it would be strange 
if we didn’t lean a little your way.” 

A Service Department, to be suc- 
cessful, must be unselfish. When 
a merchant asks us to write adver- 
tisements to sell shirts, we don't 
ask him what brand he carries be- 
fore deciding to help him. Our 
job is to do everything we can to 
help move those shirts. 

Service must never be considered 
a substitute for honest merchan- 
dise, low prices, liberal business 
policies and a manufacturer must 
be right on these points if he ex- 
pects a Service Department to be a 
factor in establishing closer bonds 
of interest with retailers. 


Too Bad the Footnote Is 
Necessary 
Stanparp Farm Paper Unit 
New York, Jury 25, 193 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Coming uptown in the subway this 
morning I saw an advertisement of a 
shaving material in which a testimonial 
from a prominent golfer was quoted. At 
the bottom of the advertisement a fo 
note states: 

*“. . , testimonials are not paid for.” 

Evidently this advertiser will now have 
to sell testimonials as well as his prod 
uct to his consuming public. 

If all advertisers could truthfull 
make this same statement maybe some of 
them would not be laboring under the 
handicap of reduced sales due to lack 
of confidence. 

At all events this is a very interest 
ing indication of the present trend in 
testimonial advertising. 

Wattace C. Ricuarpson 


H. W. Davie Joins Erwin, 
Wasey 


Harold W. Davie, formerly distribution 
manager and a partner of the Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Compa 
New York, has joined the New York ex 
ecutive staff of Erwin, Wasey & C 


pany. 
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. Review of Reviews... 
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Insurance Agents Pool a Fund 
for Educational Campaign 


Those Who Believe in Advertising Are Going Ahead, Expectant That 
Results Will Convince the Doubting Thomases 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


IFE insurance, in proportion to 

its position among the major 
commercial enterprises, frequently 
is criticized as being under-adver- 
tised. There are notable excep- 
tions, represented by some com- 
panies, nationally, and by individual 
agents, locally, but their efforts 
serve as a contrast to the com- 
paratively small amount of adver- 
tising done for the business as a 
whole. 

This lack of advertising support 
is recognized by those whose work 
it is to sell life insurance. They 
find themselves handicapped by the 
absence of an adequate under- 
standing of its benefits on the part 
of the public and they also suffer 
from the noncommittal glint which 
lights the eyes of a prospect when 
an agent introduces himself as a 
life insurance salesman. In their 
work of contacting prospects, they 
have a service to perform as well 
as a commission to earn and these 
salesmen believe that advertising 
can prepare the way by substitut- 
ing understanding for prejudice 
and ignorance. Where there is 
understanding of the scope and 
functions of life insurance, it 
felt there will be prospects more 
willing and patient to receive a 
solicitation. In other words, “every 
life insurance call starts with the 
same lengthy arguments” and it is 
believed that advertising will 
change that. 

Many members of The Life Un- 


is 


derwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York are convinced of the 
necessity of educational work 
through the medium of advertis- 
ing. They have worked out a pro- 
gram and their convictions will be 
expressed in a campaign which is 
to start in September. 

The association has a member- 
ship of about 2,000, men and women 
engaged in business for themselves 
or employed by life insurance com- 
panies or large underwriters. It 
is forty-three years old and this 
campaign will be the first adver- 
tising venture into paid space in its 
history. It is affiliated with the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, several chapters of 
which have blazed the trail by con- 
ducting co-operative campaigns 
Underwriters in Pittsburgh, Cleve 
land, Indianapolis, Birmingham and 
Colorado are among those wh 
have financed advertising by their 
local associations. Advertising als 
is done by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters but, in 
this case, the expense is underwrit- 
ten by the life insurance compa- 
nies. 

A canvass has been conducted 
among members of the New York 
group which has resulted in pledges 
which will provide enough money 
to make a co-operative campaign 
possible. 

Endorsement of the campaign 
has been received from members 
whose business volume is large and 


| SAY-LETS See 
YOUR FORM 


The Association Is Promoting lts Idea of Advertising by Means of a Bulletin— 
The Above Cartoon Helps to Tell the Story 
80 
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small. Their support will be given 
independent of their payment of 
dues. Those who contribute do so 
on a basis of $3 for each $100,000 
of policies sold during the previous 
year. Some members have sent in 
contributions exceeding this as- 
sessment. Every contribution is 
purely voluntary and the basis of 
assessment makes it possible for 
the new man in the business to 
participate, for he is required to 
give but a small amount. 

Newspaper space will be used 
with weekly insertions of which 
the largest size will be three col- 
umns by 112 lines. Advertisements 
will be signed by the association. 
Under the signature will appear 
the following explanation: 


A 43-year old association of the 
leading life underwriters in New 
York City, representing all com- 
panies, pledged to observe the high- 
est ideals in relation to insured, 
company and agent. Affiliated with 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


A description of the course of 
the advertised messages is outlined 
by listing captions of advertise- 
ments which are to appear early 
in the series. These are: “$500 
will replace a $25,000 stock market 
loss!” (if the prospect is at age 
35); “What are you worth in an 
arm chair?” explaining that life 
insurance wil! solve the problem 
of retirement, and “Don’t threaten 
your wife with a mortgage.” 

Each advertisement carries this 
statement, “Consult any member of 
the undersigned association for ex- 
pert advice.” Here is an indica- 
tion of the broad scope of the 
campaign. It is realized that every 
member stands to benefit from the 
educational effort, whether or not 
he contributes to its financing. 
There are doubting Thomases who 
are hesitant about coming forward 
but those who are convinced that 
this campaign will be helpful to 
the business are determined not to 
wait until such members can be 
shown the light of reason. Rather 
the feeling is that the campaign, of 
itself, when it gets under way, will 
best dispose of adverse or hesitant 
sentiment. 

In the meantime the association 
is promoting the idea by means of 
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its bulletin and direct mail. “Will 
advertising bring back the money 
that advertising took from you?” is 
the title of a four-page folder 
which reasons the economic work- 
ings of advertising. To liven mat- 
ters, the folder contains a cartoon 
to illustrate the story of the prod- 
igal dollar and how to lure it home. 
Radio, speculation, automobiles, 
jewelry and the movies each are 
represented by a “vamp” into 
whose circle the dollar flies while 
the life insurance agent, depicted 
as a deserted wife and mother, is 
left at home to weep. 

Members who contribute will be 
given the benefit of certain advan- 
tages which will permit them to 
tie up with the campaign. About 
two weeks before the appearance 
of each advertisement, advance 
proofs will be sent them together 
with suggestions for a_ tie-up 
through members’ individual mail- 
ing lists. Reprints will be avail- 
able at cost but to subscribers only. 

While the obvious purposes of 
the campaign have been touched 
upon in the foregoing description, 
there is one important objective 
that has not been mentioned. It 
concerns the hope that this group 
effort will lead eventually to the 
advertising of the national associa- 
tion and a larger volume of ad- 
vertising on the part of leading 
companies. 


yazette” 


Buys 


Janesville “‘€ 


Radio Station WCLO 


The Janesville, Wis., Gonate has pur- 
chased radio station WCLO, formerly 
located at Kenosha, Wis., and has moved 
it to Janesville. H. H. Bliss, publisher 
of the Janesville Gazette, is president 
of the WCLO Radio Corporation. The 
first broadcast under the new owner 
ship will take place on August 1. 


“Holiday” Appoints 
Sweeney & McDonald 


Holiday, New York, which is to start 
publication with an October issue, has 
appointed Sweeney & McDonald, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Boston, as its ad 
vertising representatives in the New 
England territory. 


Curtis Makes Gift to Bowdoin 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis has presented to 
Bowdoin, College, Brunswick, Me., an 
unconditional Bit of $500, 000. The gift 
ill be added to the permanent funds 
the college and the income will be used 

for faculty salaries. 
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Sleeping Problems Pay No 
Dividends 


On the Other Hand, It Is Frequently Helpful to Lay a Problem Aside 
for a Short Time and Then Tackle It with a Fresh Mind 


EIGHTH EPpIisopE 


HERE was a very large safe 

in the private office and I was 

the only one in possession of the 
combination. 

One morning Mr. Rowell wanted 

a legal paper from that safe, and 

he wanted it in a hurry. He stood 

over me as I turned ___ 








Mr. Rowell laughed, and said: 

“Now you realize the mistake 
of trusting to your memory in 
vital things. Write those numbers 
down immediately andes put them 
where they may be found when 
needed. You knew those numbers 
perfectly but got 





the dial—I got con- | YOMETHING appreaching | them mixed in 
fused and simply || @ father-son relationship || your hurry; once 
could not make it is up between George | they were mixed, 
work. you were too ex- 


The longer I 
worked at it the | 
less certain I was, | 
in my own mind, as 
to the correct num- | 
bers to be used. | 
Mr. Rowell said || 
not a word, just let 
me turn and turn 
that dial. 

I never knew | 
Mr. Rowell to lose 
his temper or raise 
his voice above his 
customary pleasant 
manner of speak- 
ing, but he could be very stern in a 
quiet way. Splendid characteris- 
tics for any business man to 
cultivate. 

After a time, he 
“Having trouble Frank? Never 
mind the safe now. Get ‘some 
money from the bank, buy some 
stamps, have your shoes shined, 
then go to the Astor House and 
get me a sandwich. Now re- 
member, you have four things to 
do.” 

Upon 
him that 
orders, he quietly 
open the safe.” 

I went to it and had no trouble. 


This is the eighth of a group of six- 
teen articles relating to George P. Rowell, 
the old-time advertising agent. The arti- 


inquired, 


returning and satisfying 
I had carried out his 
said, “Please 


cles are appearing in consecutive issues. 
They were written by an advertising man 
whom 


Mr. Rowell employed as a boy. 





P. Rowell, the old-time ad- 
vertising agent, and the au- 
thor of this series. 
consequence, it seems almost 
as though Mr. Rowell must 
have remained awake nights 
thinking of the advice he || 
| ought to give this protégé 
| and how best to impart it. 
In any event, this week we 
present still another anecdote | 
illustrating how Mr. Rowell || 
drove home powerful eco- 
nomic truths with the aid 
of simple, everyday devices. | 
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cited and impatient 
to get them straight. 
|| Had I not seemed 
| to be in a hurry 
you probably would 
| 


As a|| 


have been all right 

“I sent you on 
those errands to 
get the thing off 
your mind and let 
you cool down. 
Why did I give 
you four errands? 
Because one would 


be vemer: | not be enough 
6 r ~ to dismiss your 
trouble and clear your mind. 


“When you can’t solve a problem, 
write it out and lay it aside for 
a time. It may seem very simple 
when you pick it up again, but 
don’t let it lay too long. A sleep- 
ing problem pays no dividends.” 

Therein Mr. Rowell pointed out 
the advisability of letting one’s 
troubles. rest and making haste 
slowly in business matters. 


C. A. Webb, Sole Owner, 
Asheville “Citizen” 
Charles A. Webb is now the sol 
owner of the Asheville, N. C., Citic: 
George A. Stephens, who has been joint 
owner, has sold his interest to I 

Webb, who will continue as_ publis 


Death of J. J. Wray 
James J. Wray, editor and publis 
of the Philadelphia Sunday Item, 4 
last week at that city. He was fi 
nine years old. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING 
AMONG GENERAL MAGAZINES 
ist Six Months of 1930 
1. Sat. Eve. Post...... 834 pages 
ie OTE «00 bsanae oe aig ”* 
3. Literary Digest .... 186 “ 
cis dhs sc idibn 165 “ 
5. Country Gent.*..... iss“ 
RS ie 
7. New Yorker........ En 
8. Vanity Fair ........ in 
PO bala dondeece ies 

10. Town & Country.... 66 “ 


“According to Nat'l Adv't Records 
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How does TIME rank in Aviation Ad- 
vertising? What is YOUR estimate? 
(See 2nd page following) 
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Why Copy Writers Die Young 


What Happens When the Department Heads Co-operate with the 
Advertising Agency 


By a Copy Writer 


BOUT six weeks ago, we 

were given a new account. I 
was the copy writer assigned to 
the job of getting out the first 
series of advertisements of the 
campaign. 

So I spent several days in the 
client’s plant, with the vice-presi- 
dent of the company. From him I 
secured a clear-cut picture of the 
firm’s advertising needs and a con- 
cise story of the product. 

I said to myself: “Now, here is 
a man who knows his subject and 
has certainly told me about it. It 
is an interesting subject. It is go- 
ing to be a nice campaign to write. 
It is one of those well-defined 
sales and advertising problems 
which calls for no _ frills—just 
plain, hard facts put before the 
prospective buyer in an interesting, 
readable and newsy manner.” 

With my note book full of meaty 
facts, I set to work. For ten days 
I called on retail and wholesale 
dealers to verify certain facts and 
figures and to make sure I was on 
the right ground. Then I set to 
work and wrote and rewrote the 
firs). five pieces of copy. It was 
spontaneous copy, free from that 
pu’ling about and twisting and tug- 
gig which so often makes good 
copy into a commonplace hodge- 
pedge of attempted cleverness. 

Within ten days I had my five 
pieces of copy ready and with 
them went to the vice-president in 
general charge of advertising and 
selling. He read them over care- 
fully and pronounced them accept- 
able. 

“There’s just one thing, though, 
that I failed to tell you,” he ex- 
plained. “But you'll be able to 
work that in. You can do it easily 
enough. You know, of course, that 
ours is an old company. The 
president is not as active as he 
used to be, but he takes great 
pride in our advertising and is al- 
ways very careful to make sure 
that all statements which go out 
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over our signature are in accord 
with our policies. 

“He is also very proud of his 
grandfather, the founder of this 
business. The old gentleman was 
not only a great mechanic, but he 
was possessed of a literary turn 
of mind. He wrote many epi- 
grams and short essays, as a hobby. 
Some of them he had printed and 
they were sent to his workmen and 
to the early customers of the firm. 

“Our president has _ collected 
many of these in folio form. And 
it is considered as highly essential 
that in all our advertising we pub- 
lish the founder’s picture and 
print a selected epigram. I'll get 
the files for you, together with a 
photograph of the founder, and you 
can work this in.” 

Dubiously, I assented that this 
might be done. So I laid the ads 
out again, providing a neat, unob- 
trusive corner for the cut of the 
founder and the epigram. 


A Call on the President 


They were then submitted again 
to the vice-president who suggested 
that we call on the president and 
make sure he was satisfied. 

The president was not satisfied. 
He did not like the idea of making 
the founder a secondary figure in 
the advertisements. He suggested 
that the copy idea was correct, 
even admirable. No doubt it had 
pulling power and breathed con- 
viction. But in order to maintain 
the old-time trend of the firm’s ad- 
vertising, it would be wiser to put 
the founder’s picture at the top of 
each advertisement. Then, below 
his picture, the epigram would be 
set up in dignified Old English 
type. And with this epigram act- 
ing as a sort of text for a set 
mon, it would lead right into the 
copy argument. 

“There you are, young man. Ii 
I have been able to be of any help 
to vou, I am most happy!” 

With those few words, direct 
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AVIATION ADVERTISING 
AMONG GENERAL MAGAZINES 
ist Six Months of 1930 


eee 40 pages 
og RP 
IS, 5 sis tae cule a 
4. Town & Country..... ss. 4 
5. Nation’s Business.... 23 
6. New Yorker......... 
7. FORTUNE* ........ = 
8. Sat. Eve. Post....... ‘g*..= 
9. Business Week ...... ees 
10. Vanity Fair.......... 6.2 


*Feb. thru June 
(5 months) 
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How does TIME rank in Office Equip- 
ment Advertising? What is YOUR estimate? 


(See page g/) 
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UNLESS one looks at these two records closely they might 
taken for duplicates. But put them on the phonograph and ¢ 
proves to be a beautiful vocal solo by Enrico Caruso and the otffen one 
a masterful band rendition by Creatore. 

To the casual observer the people one meets on the streetsp est 
Boston appear to be as much alike as these two records. In dr@bmons ‘so 


BOSTO 


To co! 
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speech, in manner they all seem to come from the same mould. 
ok into their homes and you will find the same luxuries, the 
e necessities and conveniences. They eat the same foods, drink 
same beverages, go the same places and do the same things. 
But try to sell your merchandise to all these people through 
columns of any one of Boston’s leading daily papers, and you 
ll find your response is only about half of what you normally 
ight expect. 
Why? Because the people of Boston are peculiarly and 
nitely divided into two distinct and un-uniteable groups. This 
hanot a physical division. It is a division of habit, of sentiment, 
point of view. It is the result of tradition, environment, educa- 
n and training. Invisible to the eye it is as absolute and real 
barrier as if it were a stone-wall. 


Advertising, to get successful reception in Boston—America’s 
rth greatest market—must make its appeal to each of these 
pups separately. In one group you will find the readers of three 
ding Boston dailies. In the other you will find only the readers 


The Boston Herald-Traveler. 

The only way the newspaper advertiser can reach the readers 
the Herald-Traveler is to use the Herald-Traveler. Its patrons 
not read the other papers. 

The regard in which experienced local and national advertisers 
ld the Herald-Traveler group is indicated by the fact that The 
ston Herald-Traveler carries more advertising lineage than any 
er newspaper in Boston. 

To completely cover Boston select first the Herald-Traveler and 
en one or more of the other three principal dailies. 


eight years the Herald-Traveler has been Advertising Representatives 
in National Advertising, including all 
cial, automobile, and publication advertis- GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
“emong Boston daily newspapers. New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
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from the president of the com- 
pany, I saw my campaign con- 
demned to the eternal bow-wows. 
However, he was the principal. 
My agency was working for him. 
I was working for the agency. 

But I wondered if the president 
had ever undertaken to help his 
doctor. Did he tell his doctor just 
how to go about mixing certain 
ingredients in a bottle, according 
to his presidential ideas, or rather 
the ideas of the mechanical-literary 
genius, his grandfather? 

Probably not. Few men under- 
take to instruct their physicians, but 
many of them feel that in the 
preparation of an advertisement 
they can be of special use. 

So I started all over again with 
the determination to do what I 
could. Being naturally cheerful in 
disposition, as every copy writer 
must be, I said to myself: “Well, 
half of the success of any cam- 
paign depends upon the house be- 
ing sold on it and living up to the 
claims made in the copy. So away 
we go!” 

By working over the copy half 
the night, the five pieces were re- 
written. The next day, the presi- 
dent patted me on the back and 
stated definitely that he was pleased 
to see I was showing signs of 
adapting myself to the firm’s poli- 
cies and ideas. 


Over the First Hurdle 


Then the vice-president con- 
gratulated me. We had jumped 
nimbly over the first hurdle. We 
would now visit the plant and chat 
a while with the factory superin- 
tendent, the president’s nephew, a 
mechanical engineer via Boston 
Tech, and an up and coming manu- 
facturer, even though of the third 
generation of the ruling dynasty. 

The factory manager had some 
sound ideas of his own. It would 
be necessary to put into the copy 
certain illustrations, and they had 
best be in the form of facsimile 
blueprints, to appeal to the tech- 
nically trained men who, after all, 
were the real customers of the 
firm. 

No doubt quite excellent to start 
the copy off with platitudes by the 
old founder, but, after all, he said, 
we had to make the copy sell goods. 

















So here were five mighty fine blue- 
prints which were designed to tell 
exactly what the engineering cus- 
tomers wanted to know. 

Somewhat overwhelmed and 
completely nonplussed, I backed 
out of there with five blueprints 
in my hand. 

“Well, now, that wasn’t at all 
bad!” the vice-president exclaimed, 
beaming. “Mr. Bill is a hard man 
to handle. You did a fine job 
You won't have any trouble using 
those prints. And it certainly is a 
jolly good idea. 

“Tt will provide just the technical 
slant to make the copy pull. And, 
best of all, Mr. Bill will feel re 
sponsible for the advertising. That 
gives you just that much moral 
support. It’s a fine thing for the 
agency to have all the key men in 
the company feeling they are at 
least partially responsible for the 
campaign. I’ve often heard it said 
that many an otherwise excellent 
campaign failed to score because it 
did not have the moral support of 
the various departments. You are 
fortunate here with us, because all 
the men are anxious to work with 
you. You'll get some fine help.” 

I am still wondering whether 
his smile was with me or at me. 

I told him that possibly a little 
more space would now be required, 
what with the enlarged portrait of 
the founder, the epigram promi 
nent in Old English and then the 
blueprint. 

The suggestion fell upon a deaf 
ear. 

However, he had _ another 
thought, and that was that since 
no campaign could really hope to 
succeed unless the sales depart- 
ment was back of it, we'd better 
have a talk with the sales manager 
right away and get off to a good 
start. 

The sales manager was a human 
dynamo, full of good ideas, and a 
rare booster. 

Yes, the sales manager was a 
man full of ideas. He was so full 
of ideas, they bubbled over. He 
was a veritable beehive of swarm- 
ing ideas. All good, no doubt. He 
had in front of him a list of the 
leading wholesale hardware men 
upon whom he was concentrating 
All of these men were customers 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


ADVERTISING 


(including business stationery) 


AMONG GENERAL MAGAZINES 


ist Six Months of 1030 


MM + tiitedasesoses 157 pages 
. Nation’s Business... 148 
. Business Week...... 146 
. Sat. Eve. Post....... 141 
jE Dicinationas' 59 
. Literary Digest ..... 56 
. FORTUNE‘ ........ 55 
. World’s Work ...... 20 
. Review of Reviews.. 19 


bE. secmesdsesss 18 


*Feb. thru June 
(5 months) 
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How does TIME rank in Transportation 
What is YOUR estimate? 


(See 2nd page following) 
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whose purchases must be increased. 
That list was getting special treat- 
ment. There was future business 
in that list. 

“By heck,” he shouted and 
slapped me on the back. “Boy, 
you’re good. You've hit the nail 
right on the head. You've given 
me just the idea I’ve been looking 
for—just the appeal I have needed. 

“Now, we'll take one of these 
men on this list for each ad. We'll 
get a testimonial from each man. 
Our salesmen can get them and 
they will be glad to co-operate with 
you in this way. That will clinch 
your argument tighter than a drum, 
and on top of that you'll have all 
the salesmen with you. I'll get 
busy right away on the testimonials 
and send them out to get them 
signed up. It won’t take more than 
a few days. Just leave a little 
space open for them.” 

“By the way, have you referred 
these to Mr. Wilberforce?” he 
asked the vice-president. 

That was something the vice- 
president had overlooked. He 
thanked the sales manager for re- 
minding him. Mr. Wilberforce was 
the president’s son, who had been 
graduated a year ago from college 
and spent a year in traveling about, 
getting a broader aspect upon busi- 
ness. He had just been given the 
newly created title of sales promo- 
tion manager. 

It would be wise to refer this 
entire matter to Mr. Wilberforce 
now. It might save time later. 

Yes, Mr. Wilberforce was in. 
He was leaving shortly to keep a 
golfing engagement with a cus- 
tomer, but he would see us at once. 

Mr. Wilberforce was calm, de- 
liberate and possessed of un- 
doubted poise. 

“Ah, yes, the new advertising 
campaign. This is quite an im- 
portant expenditure and should not 
be dismissed in a cursory manner. 
It’s worthy of genuine reflection. 
Important that proper co-ordina- 
tion among various departments be 
assured. 

“May I ask you to leave this 
with me? If you will telephone 
me day after tomorrow, my secre- 
tary will make an appointment.” 

Now I am back in my office. 
The sales promotion manager has 














the wreck of five pieces of copy. 
I am holding before me five blue- 
prints, the picture of the founder 
and sundry epigrams. 

Quick, Henry, smelling salts. 





Death of 
E. E. Critchfield 





LMER E. CRITCHFIELD, 
pioneer advertising agent and 
for nearly forty years identified 
with the advertising business at 
Chicago, died at Wheaton, IIlL., re 
cently. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the board of 
directors of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, of which he was a founder. 
Born at Torch, Ohio, in 1861, 
Mr. Critchfield spent most of the 
early part of his life in Pennsyl- 
vania, serving for a time as senior 
major in the 10th Pennsylvania 
Infantry and later as a professor 
in agriculture. He went to Chicago 
in 1892 and became a partner in 
the advertising agency that is now 
known as Critchfield & Company 
Late in 1912 he was elected 
president of the firm, in which ca- 
pacity he continued until 1919. At 
that time, ill health and the advice 
of his physician caused him to re- 
tire from active participation in 
the management of the business 
and he became chairman of the 
board of directors. He continued 
to serve the agency in an advisory 
capacity and maintained a vital 
interest in advertising. 

Mr. Critchfield preferred to pro- 
ceed with his work in a quiet, un- 
assuming manner and he consist- 
ently avoided the light of publicity. 
However, he took some part in 
organized advertising activity and 
during the war both he and his 
agency were active in Government 
work. He served on the first 
executive board of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies from 1917 to 1919 

During his later years he was 
president of the First National 
Bank of Wheaton. He was sixty 
nine years old. 





The Manville Jenckes Company, New 
York, has appointed the Burton-Nelso: 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
ladies’ Tamarack underwear. 
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1. National Geo........ 113 pages 
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5. Atlantic Monthly ... 86 “ 

6. Scribner’s .......... 25 
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eer ee 
9. Sat. Eve. Post...... e..* 

10. Review of Reviews.. 48 “ 
11. Harper’s Bazaar .... 48 “ 
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How does TIME rank in Structural Ma- 
terials Advertising? What is YOUR estimate? 
(See and page following) 
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Fighting the Trade Slump 
in England 


The Government and the Bank of England Take a Hand 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


ITH a trade slump 

extending to all 
the English-speaking 
world, a growing Un- 
employment Register 
which already contains 
nearly two million ex- 
wage-earners or not far 
from one-fifth of the 
whole earning popula- 
tion, money scarce, 
banks paying no inter- 
est at all on deposits, 
but charging 4 per cent 
(the customary 1 per 
cent over Bank Rate) 
for loans and lending 
with _ great reluctance, 
can you wonder that the 
trade slump is keeping 
English people awake at 
night ? 

These evils are ag- 
gravated, and in part 
caused, by excessive 
taxation. Bad bargain- 
ing left us a burden of 
war-taxes far greater 
per head of population 
than Germany or any 
other country carries 
and the standard rate of 
income-tax is 22% per 
cent in 1931. 

The whole tendency of legisla- 
tion for the last thirty years has 
been to cast every burden on the 
State and the present Socialist ad- 
ministration is estopped from say- 
ing that Governments can’t work 
miracles. Therefore, without the 
State being committed to anything 
beyond a_ kind of benevolent 
patronage, a semi-official scheme 
has been very ingeniously set afoot. 
in the hope of relieving the 
situation. 

The situation to be relieved is 
this: British export trade is not 
what it was before the War. 
There is competition from new and 
younger nations. Money is not 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


The Bank of England 


plentiful anywhere. Our customers 
abroad are pulling their belts up a 
hole. Prices are down. Costs are 
up. Hardly any cause of bad 
trade is absent. 

In some trades, equipment was 
increased during the War for na- 
tional service: England could. de- 
liver 50 per cent more steel this 
year than in 1913, the biggest year 
steel had known. But in many 
factories of all kinds equipment is 
out of date and unfortunately the 
owners of it have been encouraged 
to believe that one of these days a 
tariff will be placed on imports and 
that then the inefficient plant will 
not matter. 

In Germany, 85 per cent of the 

94 , 
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STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
ADVERTISING 
AMONG GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1st Six Months of 1930 


1. Sat. Eve. Post 307 pages 
2. House & Garden.... 253 “ 
3. American Home .... 215 “ 
4. House Beautiful .... 190 “ 
5 174 

6. Nation’s Business ... 144 

7 


. Better Homes & 
Gardens 





. Country Life 
. Collier’s 


. Arts & Decoration... 














How does TIME rank in Men’s Articles 
Advertising? What is YOUR estimate? 
(See and page following) 
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coal is hewn mechanically: in 
Great Britain, only 26 per cent. 
But owners say they cannot run 
mines at a profit unless wages are 
reduced and hours increased. In 
the textile trades many factories 
are closed down, though others 
make a profit and cotton is still a 
big industry. 

The trouble is that too many 
trades are trying to help their lame 
dogs. The cost of mining differs 
enormously in different pits, and 
while some textile mills are earn- 
ing good profits, others can do 
nothing against Japanese competi- 
tion and the Indian boycott. There 
are industries sufficiently compact 
to allow of restricted output and 
price fixing. Rubber is an example 
of this iniquitous system, and tin 
is hankering after the same. 


The Only Remedy in Sight 


But in most industries rational- 
ization, by the shutting down of 
inefficient mines and factories and 
the amalgamation of small con- 
cerns with large, is the only rem- 
edy'in sight. Therefore a ray of 


hope flickered across the darkness 


of public despair when J. H. 
Thomas, disguised as the Lord 
Privy Seal, as we quaintly call the 
Minister, then charged with the re- 
ducticn of unemployment, stated in 
Parliament that a company had 
been registered under the name of 
the Bankers’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Company Limited, with a 
capital of £6,000,000 and objects 
which he defined as follows: 

The object of the company is 
to receive and consider schemes 
submitted by the basic industries 
of this country for the purpose of 
their rationalization, either by in- 
dustries or by regions. In the case 
of schemes which may be ap- 
proved, arrangements will be made 
for the provision in one way or 
another, and through existing 
agencies, of such moneys as may 
seem to be essential.” 

The Governor of the Bank of 
England was named as one of the 
directors and £1,500,000 worth of 
shares was taken up by a finance 
company subsidiary to the Bank of 
England, called the Securities’ 
Management Trust Limited, whose 
managing director was also given a 
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seat on the Board. All the big 
banks subscribed for shares, but 
considering how many big indus- 
tries are practically in their hands 
already this is not a particularly 
startling mark of confidence, and 
now that the scheme has been in 
full working order for well over 
two months, the results achieved 
cannot be called brilliant. 

Very little of the enormous capi- 
tal authorized has been actually 
called up, and some perspicacity is 
needed to understand why so much 
was certified, seeing that there is 
no intention to finance individual 
companies or firms, though these 
will be referred to independent 
committees which may approve or 
criticize schemes of reconstruction 
submitted to them, when the appli- 
cant can look for his finance to 
what are vaguely described as thie 
existing agencies. But possibly the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company will take a hand in the 
rationalization of whole industries 
and in this it will have the bless- 
ing of the Government, though 
none of its money. 

Similarly, there seems to be 
some question whether those $30.- 
000,000 of authorized capital will 
be either available or adequate for 
the reconstruction of a basic in- 
dustry. There is something omi- 
nous in the remark that such 
operations will require the co- 
operation not only of the various 
firms engaged in the industry it- 
self, but also of their principal 
creditors, the joint stock banks 
This remark is not official, but it 
is the comment of the highest 
financial authority in the Press— 
The Times of London—and it has 
a disagreeable resemblance to the 
Notice calling a first Meeting in 
Bankruptcy. 

If the announcement of a big 
money scheme with the Government 
and the Bank of England behind it 
for the relief of industry cheered 
any distressed manufacturers wor- 
ried with an overdraft, their cheer- 
fulness must have been short-lived. 
If John Jones, piano-maker, re- 
members, in his hour of troubl 
something in Parliament awhile 
ago, and applies to the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company, 
it is not money that he gets, but 
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possibly—or possibly not—a refer- 
ence to a committee independent of 
the Company and barkers, and a 
recommendation to amalgamate 
with his competitors, and rational- 
ize his management and production. 

It is up to Jones to formulate a 
scheme to the Committee, and it is 
interesting to note that in every- 
thing published about this plan for 
the revival of trade, not a word 
seems to have been uttered on the 
subject of selling. Rationalize 
your production? Yes. Cut out 
needless costs? Yes. But rational- 
ize your sales management, and 
start or improve your advertising ? 
No. Nothing about it! 

Even if the succoring, directly 
or indirectly, of individual con- 
cerns entered into the conceptions 
of the bankers and high financial 
authorities by whom this scheme 
for the regeneration of British 
Industry is fathered, it is doubtful 
whether those in need of such as- 
sistance would hear anything 
about it. And in any event, pri- 
vate concerns, showing no such 
modest reluctance to make them- 
selves known, exist for the express 
purpose of lending aid on the side 
from which money can be most 
directly and immediately looked 
for. To replace plant, organize 
the factory, cut out wastes are 
good things, but they need time 
before they can deliver their bene- 
fits. Better selling, ability to ex- 
tend credit on sound lines, and 
enlarged markets for output based 
on sound financing mean ready 
money which can be used for all 
other improvements. 

In using John Jones as a typical 
industrialist, a moment ago, 
called him at hazard a_piano- 
maker. The next moment there 
fell under my eye a folder headed 
“Financial Aid for the British 
Music Industry.” This was issued 
by. another of these banking com- 
binations — Bankers’ Commercial 
Security, Limited, London—and re- 
lates to this very thing, though in 
the retail instead of the manufac- 
turing department, since it offers 
finance for hire-purchase trading. 
Taking hold of one trade after 
another in this style is the way in 
which a well-managed private con- 
cern naturally goes to work and 
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does, incidentally and on the side, 
a lot of good; but it is precisely 
the kind of thing that official and 
semi-official bodies never think of 
and would die rather than do, even 
if it was suggested. 


“The North Shore Com- 
muter’” New Publication 


The North Shore Commuter, an illus. 
trated tabloid weekly, has started pub- 
lication with headquarters at Great 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y., and with 
New York offices at 200 Varick Street 

John S. Samelson, who formerly con- 
ducted the Samelson Advertising Agency, 
Hartford, Conn., is advertising manager 

The aoe will be published by the 
Commuter Publishing Corporation, Inc., 
of which Hal W. Lanigan is president, 
Gene Buck, vice-president, and Donald 
S. Wiltse, of Leo H. Fuller, Inc., Long 
island City, treasurer. 


George Borst, Vice-President, 
Albert Frank Agency 
George Borst, manager of the steam 
ship department of Albert Frank & 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
since 1910, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of that company. He has been 
with the firm since 1896, having been 
assistant secretary for the last nine 

years 


Appoints Seaver-Brinkman 
Company 


The Pur-Solvent Company, Canton, 
Ohio, manufacturer of machinery for 
purifying the solvent used in dry-clean 
ing, has placed its advertising account 
with the Seaver-Brinkman Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency. News 
papers and direct mail will be used 


J. S. Lane with Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey 


James S. Lane, at one time assistant 
advertising manager of the Minneapolis- 
awed Regulator Company, Minne 
apolis, and, more recently, with David, 
Inc., St. Paul advertising agency, has 
joined the staff of Gottschaldt-Humphrey, 
Inc., Atlanta advertising agency. 


Pipe Saver Account to 
Devereux & Smith 

Corporation of 
has appointed 
Utica, N. Y.. 

its adver 


The Pipe Saver 
America, Carthage, N. Y., 
Devereux & Smith, Inc., 
advertising agency, to direct 
tising account. 


Appoint Paul G. ¢ G. Cook Agency 


The Hoover Steel Ball Company, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and the Gvpsy 
Autobed Company, eg ry Mic 
have both appointed The Paul G. Cook 
Advertising Agency, Detroit, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 
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“He Was All Ready to Sign—Then 
He Froze Up on Me” 


I'll Tell You What Was Wrong, Mr. Salesman 
By George Mather 


General Manager, Babson Manufacturing Corporation 


~—_ had him just about ready to 
sign when all of a sudden he 
froze up on me and I just couldn’t 
budge him. He seemed to lose 
all interest. I can’t figure out why 


. can’t think of a thing I said 
that was wrong.’ 
* 


’ 
* * 


I'll tell you what was wrong, 
fellow. He saw the old avaricious 
gleam come into your eye and he 
ran to cover. Your heart was 
wrong and your mind was wrong 
and you couldn’t conceal it. The 
same Power that watches over poor 
working girls and all prospects 
gave him a sixth sense for a few 
seconds and he saw you for what 
you were. One minute you were a 
friendly lad giving him expert ad- 
vice about a good investment... 
the next minute you were just a 
salesman trying to get his money 
and you lost him. 

You were going along in great 
shape. You almost had him. You'd 
made him see that he needed your 
stove polish, you’d made him admit 
that he would like to have it; he 
was just ready to buy when you 
quit thinking about him and his 
needs and let your mind wander 
ahead to count up your commis- 
sion. 

You quit thinking about him and 
began thinking about you. You 
quit thinking about your goods in 
terms of benefit to him and be- 
gan to think about this particular 
sale in terms of profit to you and 
he froze up solid. It happens 
everywhere, every day. 

: * * * 

The sooner you can make the 
prospect forget that you are a 
salesman, the sooner he will sign 
your order. When you can talk 
to him as one man to another he 
will listen and believe . . . when 
you talk to him as a salesman to 
a prospect the stuff is all off. He’s 
wary and suspicious and in no 


mood to buy anything from you. 

And you must forget that you 
are a salesman. True, you are 
there to get the order, but you are 
also there to help this prospect in- 
vest his money in something that 
will give him more profit or more 
pleasure than other things his 
money might buy. If you don't 
have that kind of an article, change 
jobs or take poison because you 
are just a con man and not a sales- 
man. 

You are there to counsel with 
him about this sound investment. 
If you can’t put yourself in the 
other fellow’s shoes and figure out 
his problem from his standpoint 

. if you are not truly anxious 
to give him the full benefit of 
your training and your experience, 
you'll never be a real salesman 
You may make some kind of a 
living taking orders, but you'll 
never hit real pay dirt. 

+ * + 


Just as soon as you can forget 
that you are a salesman, the pros- 
pect will forget it. Then you can 
settle down and talk the thing over 
as one man to another until the 
order is signed. You have his best 
interests at heart, you know that 
your product is what he needs and 
that it will give him genuine satis- 
faction. You know he’ll be glad he 
bought it. 

He doesn’t understand all this so 
you have to show him . . . have to 
explain the whole thing with care 
and patience . . . have to give him 
a chance to ask questions and then 
give him a complete answer. You 
are not really there to sell him 
something, you are there to help 
him to arrive at a right decision 

Because you are there to help 
him you are justified in taking his 
time. You are not encroaching 01 
his rights or his privacy. There 
no reason for timidity—no reason 
to feel or act apologetic. You are 
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going to give him in an hour, the 
benefit of knowledge that it has 
taken you ten years to acquire. 
You will forget that you are a 
salesman and he will forget it. 

. + a 

Because you are talking the thing 
over as one man to another you 
won't go up in the air when he 
mentions that he had just about 
decided to buy Whoosis Stove 
Polish. You know that he would 
be making a big mistake because 
the Whosis is a terrible piece of 
machinery at best and not in a 
class with your outfit. You don't 
want him to make such a blunder 
and with all your heart and soul 
you believe it would be a blunder! 
You know your machine is better 
and you know why it is better, 
but how will you get him to see it? 

If you rear up and proclaim that 
the Whosis is a bunch of junk and 
that to your definite knowledge the 
salesman representing it would 
push little sick chickens in the 
creek, you are no longer his trusted 
counsellor—you are just a sales- 
man knocking a competitor and 
you have lost your chance to help 
him to arrive at a right decision. 

“Certainly, Mr. Prospect, I can 
see why you would give that 
machine careful consideration be- 
cause miany people seem to be 
pleased with it. However, in 
your particular case my _ stove 
polish will be more satisfactory be- 
cause and because.” 

He’s not a prospect .. . you're 
not a salesman. You happen to 
know a little bit more about stove 
polish than he does and you are 
there to help him reason the thing 
out so he won’t make an expensive 
mistake. To help him reason it 
out . . . not to do his thinking for 
him. 

* * * 

Over and over again—he will 
forget that you are a salesman 
when you forget that he is a 
prospect, and not before. But 
when your inner mind is saying 
“T hope I can sell this saphead and 
make twenty bucks for me” you 
have an evil odor about you that 
warns him off—he smells a pole- 
cat. 

Your 


words may be _ perfect, 
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your voice have just the right 
inflection, your smile may be 
properly timed and your tie may 
match your socks, but until you 
bring real straight from the old 
bosom sincerity into your work 
you are missing sales that the 
quality of your product should earn 
for you. Until you can lose sight 
of yourself and your commission 
you are losing money that belongs 
to you. 

When you crowd him into a 
corner and strong-arm him into 
signing your order you haven't 
really sold him anything even if 
he does pay for your goods... 
you've just held him up and taken 
an order. But when you work the 
thing out together so that you have 
truly helped him to arrive at a 
right decision, by gum you've sold 
him and he’ll stay sold because he 
used his own judgment and he'll 
stand back of his judgment. 

When you work the thing out 
as man to man and go away with 
the order you’ve sold something; 
you’re a salesman and the real 
salesmen of this country carry a 
load that would make Old Atlas 
curl up and quit. 

—r— 
Group Campaign to Advertise 


Pacific Coast Industries 

The Pacific Coast Products League, an 
association of Pacific Coast manufactur 
ers, has been formed to promote Pacific 
Coast industries. An advertising cam- 
paign will be carried on to point out to 
the public that the employment of more 
labor on the Pacific Coast is dependent 
upon the public’s increased purchases 

Pacific Coast products. The league 
will make use of newspaper, business 
paper, outdoor, direct-mail and radio ad- 
vertising as well as special window dis 
plays and merchandising co-operation 
through retail outlets. Smith & Ferris, 
Pacific Coast advertising agency, have 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
account. 


Miss H. M. Haney Joins 
Joyce Letter Shop 


Miss Helen M. Haney, formerly ass: 
ciate editor of The Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, Boston, will join the direct 
mail staff of the Joyce Letter Sho 
also of that city, effective August 1. 


Appoints Friedman Agency 


The Julius Grossman Stores Corpor 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., has appoints 
Leon A. Friedman, New York adverti 
ing agency, to direct its advertising a 
count, 
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How does TIME rank 
Advertising? What is YOUR estimate? 


in Periodical 
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Advertising Merged Products 


Should Branded Competitive Products Continue to Be Sold After a 
Merger Is Completed? 


Crark E. Locke, Lrp. 
ADVERTISING 
Toronto 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you be kind enough to sup- 
ply us with the dates of recent arti- 
cles dealing with the problem of 
merchandising branded lines that 
have come under merger control? 
We are seeking information as to 
the advisability of continuing to 
sell branded competitive products as 
in the past, or to eoneelideie them 
under a new name. 

Crark E. Locke, Lrp. 


HE subject that is presented 
above has been discussed in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY on‘a number of occa- 
sions, the citations of articles 
being available to anyone upon re- 
quest. However, in view of a 
continuing interest in the matter, it 
seems advisable to extract, here, 
certain fundamental conclusions. 
Perhaps the core of the issue 
is the original intention. The cir- 
cumstances that surround a merg- 
er’s birth, the very motive of the 
consolidation—these are considera- 
tions upon which to base the think- 
ing that leads to policies. 
Generally speaking, there seem 
to be two main reasons for merg- 
ing. One is the belief that it is 
cheaper to buy out a competitor 
than to fight him. The other rea- 
son is a compound of various ele- 
ments in a situation of production 
and distribution. Business enter- 


prises have taken over other enter- 
prises in order to obtain possession 
of patents, or to take up seasonal 
slack in consumption, to the end 
that production might flow at a 
more even level. On the market- 
ing side, enterprises have taken 
over other enterprises in order to 
“round out” families and lines of 
products, or to gain access to mar- 
kets that might not otherwise be 
so quickly accessible. 

(We are omitting from consider- 
ation a third reason for merging 
—stock promotion. Similarly, we 
are ignoring the motive of the pro- 
fessional merger-maker, said mo- 
tive being, of course, the “finder’s 
commission.” ) 

If a company buys out another 
merely to erase one source of com- 
petition, then the question of how 
to advertise the acquired product 
can be answered summarily and 
bluntly. Although the purchaser 
may tell the world differently, in 
his heart he knows he has killed 
something. There is no use or 
sense in prolonging a funeral. 

On the other hand, if the mo- 
tive behind the merger is to con- 
tinue production and distribution 
for all parties in the consolidation, 
then there arise certain interesting 
questions. Are the merged prod- 
ucts strictly and definitely competi- 
tive, or can they be grouped in a 
compatible family? Has each ac- 








Each of the General Foods Products Is Advertised Separately to the Consume: 
But the Family Relationship Is Emphasized in Trade Advertising—The Above 
Picture Appeared in a Business-Paper Advertisement 
104 
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quired a distinctive prestige and 
its own good-will? Can a single 
salesman sell the whole merged 
line; can the sales forces inter- 
change 4nd sell all the products? 
Or would it be wiser for each of 
the sales forces to continue to spe- 
cialize? What is the dealer situ- 
ation? Are the dealerships special 
and exclusive agengies, or did deal- 
ers, before the merger, ordinarily 
carry several of, or all, the lines? 

To demonstrate that the answers 
to such questions as these will de- 
velop different policies in different 
sets of circumstances, it is neces- 
ary merely to consider a few in- 
stances from business experience. 

The first instance goes back 
seven years, to 1923, when the 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
manufacturing reed furniture and 
baby carriages, bought the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Company, which 
was manufacturing the same kinds 
of things. In this instance, it was 
decided that the merged sales force 
could not sell, advantageously, both 
lines, and that it would be wiser 
to continue the inter-unit competi- 
tion. Accordingly, the advertising 
decision was to advertise each of 
the lines of products separately and 
maintain for each its reputation 
and special appeal. 

More recently, the question pre- 
sented itself upon the formation 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company. In this instance, it was 
assumed that the public doesn’t 
really care, very much, who makes 
a product, but does care about the 
product’s quality and is concerned, 
therefore, with the product's iden- 
tity. Accordingly, in this instance, 
the policy decided upon was to em- 
phasize, in advertising, the names 
and labels. 

Still more recently, the same 
question presented itself upon the 
formation of Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., which is a consolida- 
tion of six companies. Here the 
method was to concentrate upon a 
historic name—for one of the units 
in the group was founded, in 1800, 
by America’s most famous horse- 
man, Paul Revere—and against 
that background to project the 
prestige of the other component 
companies. 

In the food: field, and in. other 
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fields—as, for instance, drugs—in 
which certain products that are 
specialties “are also near-staples, 
mergers have given rise to differ- 
entiated advertising appeals as be- 
tween advertising to the trade and 
advertising to the consumers. 
Thus, General Foods, producing 
and distributing a family of related 
products, operates upon the same 
policy as does Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet—the policy of maintaining, 
for the consumer, each product's 
identity and advertising each prod- 
uct separately. Only recently has 
there appeared in General Foods’ 
consumer advertising so much as 
a hint that the products are pro- 
duced by related companies; and, 
although the relationship is now 
being mentioned, the mention is 
subordinated to the specialized sell- 
ing talk for each specific product. 
In General Foods advertising to 
the trade, however, the picture is 
radically different. Here, the fam- 
ily relationship is emphasized and 
made, itself, a selling talk; for 
the company is advertising, not 
only its products, but its facilities 
for distribution, its marketing pol- 
icies and its attitude toward the 
retail trade. The consumer may 
not care who makes a bar of soap, 
so long as the soap is Palmolive. 
But the retailer wants to know with 
whom he deals and what manner 
of men are the producers from 
whom he buys. 
_ The future of merger advertis- 
ing may bring forth new details of 
development, but it scarcely can 
produce much of a revolution of 
the policies and practices that are 
being applied today. Each set of 
circumstances produces a different 
problem—different in some of its 
details. But the answer. to the 
problem lies, for every manage- 
ment it confronts, in the threefold 
question: What have we? Why 
did we get it in the first place? 
And exactly what do we want to 
do with it? In short, what were, 
and are, our motives ?—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


E. S. Lear with Porter Agency 
E. S. Lear, formerly with the sales 
staff of radio station WNAC, Boston, 
has joined the staff of The Porter Cor- 
poration, Boston advertising agency, as 
manager. of its. radio-department. 
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INCREASES & DECREASES 
ist Six Months of 1930 
vs. 
lst Six Months of 1929 


Among the 15 Magazines Carrying 
the Greatest Amount of Advertising 








Total pages Adv. Change over 

ist Half 1930 ist Half 1929 

1. Sat. Eve. Post... 2837 — 1.5% 
2. New Yorker..... 1554 — 3.8% 
yc cnandsess 1330 + 43.5% 
i SE waawcendaes 1063 — 88% 
I cat ccinnn dino 1061 — 21.7% 
6. Good Housek’p’g 1006 — 5.3% 
7. Town & Country 906 — 3.2% 
8. Collier’s ........ 892 + 28.7% 
9. Literary Digest.. 837 — 19. % 


10. Ladies’ Home J’l 801 + 48% 
11. Nation’s Business 795 + 7.9% 


12. House & Garden. 779 — 19.3% 
13. Harper’s Bazaar. 750 — sp 
14. Country Life.... 715 — 13.8% 
Ee PE anccesees 606 — 44% 








According to Publishers’ 
Information Bureaw 
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Protecting a Company Name 


The American Products Company Is Granted an Injunction Restraining 
Another Organization from Using the Same Name 


By E. B. Weiss 


HE story starts in 1918—at 

least that is when the seed of 
the trouble was planted. In that 
year, the American Products Com- 
pany was organized under the laws 
of Michigan as the successor to the 
American Brewing Company. 

For almost ten years the company 
pursued the more or less even 
tenor of its way. Then it received 
a letter addressed to the American 
Products Company which it decided 
was meant for an Ohio corporation 
of the same name. With true busi- 
ness courtesy, it forwarded the let- 
ter to its proper destination. 

That was in 1927. A few weeks 
ago, a legal action that grew out 
of that misaddressed letter resulted 
in an injunction that restrains the 
Michigan organization from using 
the name, the American Products 
Company. 

So much for thee romance—if 
such it may be called. Prepare, 
now, to knit your brows and study 
the legal aspects of this case. It 
has a number of facets that are 
interesting and enlightening to any- 
one who has ever had occasion to 
ponder this matter of protecting a 
company name. 

The Ohio corporation, operating 
as the American Products Com- 
pany, started business in 1911. Its 
activities cover the country, includ- 
ing the State of Michigan. It has 
invested more than $3,000,000 in 
national advertising under that 
name. 

As I have already mentioned, the 
Michigan organization hung out its 
shingle, bearing the name Ameri- 
can Products Company, in 1918. 
No evidence was presented indi- 
cating whether it was aware of the 
existence of the Ohio company. 

Then came the humble little 
epistle to the Michigan company by 
mistake. It was sent to the Ohio 
company. The latter organization, 
according to the testimony, thus 
learned for the first time of the 
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fact that a Michigan organization 
was operating under an identical 
name. It wrote the Michigan firm 
and notified the management that 
it was infringing the Ohio com- 
pany’s prior right to the name. 
Michigan refused to lower its flag 
and the present suit resulted. 

The case was tried before the 
District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan. The Ohio 
corporation was the plaintiff; the 
Michigan company the defendant. 

In its bill of complaint, the Ohio 
company declared that it now en- 
joys annual sales in excess of 
$1,000,000. It does a large and 
profitable business, it told the court, 
and this business, it asserted, was 
built by extensive advertising, 
properly executed selling work, 
and by the use of high-grade mate- 
rials and skilled workmen. All 
these factors combined, it stated, 
had served to establish an enviable 
reputation for the quality and purity 
of products made by the Ameri- 
can Products Company. Therefore, 
it pleaded before the court, no 
other ,organization should be per- 
mitted to use an identical company 
name. 

Said the Michigan company: (1) 
The name, American Products 
Company, is a geographical term 
and, as such, open for use by any- 
one. (2) There is no proof of 
fraudulent intent to divert business 
from the plaintiff by deceiving the 
public into the belief that the mer- 
chandise of the Michigan company 
is the merchandise of the Ohio 
company. (3) The products of 
the two companies are not of an 
exactly similar nature. 

Speaking of the first contention 
the court pointed out that the case 
involves a trade name, not a trade- 
mark. Therefore, said the court, 
it is governed by the law of unfair 
competition, not by trade-mark 
statute. 

“Assuming,’ 


continued the court, 
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IN GOOD TIMES 
AND BAD 


In Winter, in Summer, in good times, in 
bad, intelligent people keep abreast of 
the significant news of the world . . 
300,000 American families know that 
TIME is the only complete summary of 
all the news . . . To keep themselves in- 
formed they pay $5 the year (or 15c per 
copy) for TIME ... For reader, hence 
for advertiser, TIME is an Essential 
Magazine. 


A LITTLE MONEY GOES 
A LONG WAY IN TIME 


$14,625 invested in TIME sends your 
message in full-page advertisements to 
1,000,000 buyers (TIME’s proved reader- 
ship) every fourth week throughout the 
entire year.... 
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Write the Advertising Manager 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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July Clearaway! 





—and the women’s 
apparel merchants 
also agree that » » 


ST. LOUIS IS A TWO 


EVENING NEWSPAPER 
MARKET » » » 


For being in a business that 
deals with such delicate merchan- 
dise as finery for the fair sex, 
St. Louis women’s apperel 
merchants are quite hard-boiled 
when it comes to demanding 
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maximum results from their 
advertising. 


Therefore, the fact that these mer- 
chandisers place an overwhelming 
bulk of their advertising in the 
St. Louis evening newspapers is 
dependable proof that this policy 
is most efective in covering the 
St. Louis market thoroughly and 
adequately. 


WFELO'S 
———— 


During the first six months of 1930, 
for instance, The St. Louis Star car- 


ried 163 648 lines of local wom- 


en's advertising copy — more than 
twice the volume carried by the 
St. Louis daily morning newspaper. 


So here is another group of 
merchants who add further 
testimony to that of depart- 
ment stores, furniture houses, 
grocers, drug stores and others, 


that » » ST. LOUIS IS A TWO 
EVENING PAPER MARKET. 


SJOUIS STAR 


Nat.oaal Advertising Representative — GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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“for the purpose of this opinion, 
that the name American Products 
Company should be regarded as a 
geographical name indicating prod- 
ucts made in America, rather than 
a somewhat fanciful name not in- 
tended to denote the place of manu- 
facture of such products, it is wel! 
settled: (1) That when a person 
has adopted, as the name of a 
business, a term originally geo- 
graphical and, (2) by his efforts 
and expenditures has developed a 
reputation: and good-will for such 
business and its products, (3) so 
that such name has come to mean, 
in the mind of the general public, 
that particular business and _ its 
products, (4) such name thereby 
acquires a ‘secondary meaning’ as 
indicating such business, and its 
owner is entitled to protection, in 
its use, by a court of equity.” 

So much for the Michigan com- 
pany’s first line of defense. With 
regard to its second line of defense 
—lack of fraudulent intent—the 
court ruled: 

“Nor is it necessary, in order to 
obtain relief from unfair competi- 
tion, that an actual fraud or wrong- 
ful intent should be proved, by 
direct evidence, under the familiar 
principle that a person is presumed 
to intend the ordinary result of his 
acts. . . . In the language of the 
court in Coty, Inc. v. Parfums 
de Grande Luxe, Inc., ‘Where the 
necessary and probable tendency of 
defendant’s conduct is to deceive 
the public and pass off his goods 
as and for those of the plaintiff, 
especially where preventive relief 
only is sought, actual fraudulent 
intent need not be known.” 

Down went the second line of 
defense. With equal vigor, the 
court went after the third line of 
defense —the differences in the 
products of the two companies. 
Said the court: 

“The defense of the defendant, 
based on its claim that, as its 
preducts differ in kind from those 
of the plaintiff it cannot be held 
guilty of unfair competition with 
the plaintiff, is equally without 


merit. Jt ts now Settled, at 
least in this circuit, that actual 
market competition is not an 


essential element of what has come 
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to be known as ‘unfair competi- 
tion.’” 

The court then referred to a case 
decided by the Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit. It involved 
the Vogue Co. v. Thompson-Hud- 
son Co. Talking about the mean- 
ing of the term “unfair competi- 
tion,” this court declared: 

“We come, then, to what is called 
‘unfair competition.’ This is noth- 
ing but a convenient name for the 
doctrine that no one should be al- 
lowed to sell his goods as those of 
another. This rule is usually in- 
voked when there is an actual 
market competition between the 
analogous products of the plaintiff 
and the defendants, and so it has 
been natural enough to speak of it 
as the doctrine of unfair competi- 
tion. But there is no fetish in the 
word ‘competition.’ The invocation 
of equity rests more vitally upon 
the unfairness. 

“If B represents that his goods 
are made by A, and if damage 
therefrom to A is to be seen,”— 
that, said the court, is unfair com- 
petition. “The injury to A is pres- 
ent,” it continued, “and the fraud 
upon the consumer is present ; not/i- 
ing else is needed.” 

And so we get back to the Mich- 
igan company’s third line of de- 
fense. “Applying these principles 
to the facts and circumstances her¢ 
presented,” said the District Court, 
“. . « I am satisfied that the plain- 
tiff has the right . . . to the exclu 
sive use of the name American 
Products Company .. . and that it 
is entitled to an injunction restrain- 
ing the defendant from using that 
name.” 


J. W. Strong Advanced by 
Holton Company 


J. Walter Strong has been appointed 
general sales and advertising manager 
Frank Holton & Company, Inc., Elk 
horn, Wis., manufacturer of band 
struments, succeeding H. J. Charlton, 
resigned. He has been associated with 
the Holton company for the last nine 
years in sales and advertising work, first 
as advertising manager and 
sales manager. 





later as 





_ Thomas Vernon Hendricks, at ¢ 
time with the advertising department o! 
the White Motor Company, Clevelam, 
died at that city on July 26. He also 
formerly had conducted his own adver- 
tising business at that city. 
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Just those New York 
families who read THE 
EVENING WORLD spend 
as much for home fur- 
nishings and decorations as 
the entire population of 
Detroit, Fourth City of 
the Land. 
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© __... is devoted to her home 

. and to the task of making it one 
of utmost charm and comfort for 
herself, her husband and children, and 
her guests. 


@ She spends a substantial part of her 
generous household allowance 

in furnishing, decorating and equipping 
this residence . . . and, of course, 
she reads THE EVENING WORLD 
; because she prefers it in many 
ways . . . particularly for its clever, 
helpful articles on beautifying rooms 

by Alma Zaiss and others. 


@ Like her, whose heart is where her 
home is, there are many thousands of 
other women among the 300,000 
families who daily read THE EVENING 
WORLD 


Che Evening World 


NEW YORK’S FOUNDATION NEWSPAPER 
Pulitzer Building, New York 
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PA 1930 


y\Opople read Liberty 


each week 


‘hey wash their hands three 


imes a day on the average. 


That makes 105,000,000 
ashes a week. 
That’s why Liberty isa good 


dvertising medium for soap. 
of Libe 


¢ person a 
. Liberty 

220 E. 42nd Street, New York 

pgo: Tribune Tower Detroit: General Motors Bldg. 
n: 10 High Street San Francisco: 820 Kohl Bldg. 


eqirculation of any Magazine 





How to Set a Profit Quota 
By J. H. Eydeler 


Secretary and Treasurer, Lesan Advertising Agencies 


E all know that prosperity, 

both individual and national, 
is based upon the consumption of 
all salable products, and that con- 
sumption is governed by the pur- 
chasing power of the public. Ae- 
tual prosperity, however, depends 
entirely on net profit, and large 
sales or the willingness of the buy- 
ing public to buy does not always 
mean large net profits. Adequate 
profits can only be insured by def- 
inite, advanced plans aimed toward 
that objective. 

Our national population increase 
during the last two decades has 
automatically created a larger de- 
mand and multiplied the output of 
all manufacturing, mining and 
commercial enterprises. This in- 
creased population and production, 
together with the greater per cap- 
ita wealth of the country, should 
enable the seller to market his 
product or service at a price which 
will yield a satisfactory profit in 
proportion to his labor and in- 
vested capital. 

Since every business or profes- 
sional man has something to sell 
at a profit, these prospective profits 
occupy a conspicuous position in 
the business cycle. The increase 
in prospective profit serves as a 
stimulus to business revival after 
a period of depression. The decline 
of prospective profit brings about 
a period of liquidation without 
profit. 

Consequently, business activity 
depends upon the existence of a 
suitable margin between cost and 
selling price. Increased produc- 
tion costs threaten this margin un- 
less there can be a proportionate 
increase in selling price. Usually 
there can not, because the average 
business has definite barriers to 
continued advances in selling price. 
During the later stages of a period 
of prosperity, when selling prices 
have reached a maximum, every 
business man is faced with the 
problem of preserving profits 
against the encroachment cf ris- 
ing production costs. These facts 


make a predetermined profit quot, 
a vital part of every successfu] ep- 
terprise in this era of efficient man. 
agement and keen competition. 

The most outstanding business 
success of all time, the General 
Motors Corporation, is a perfect 
example of the value of establish- 
ing a profit objective in adyanc 
of each year’s operation. This 
company sets up a profit quota not 
only for each subsidiary, but als 
for each division and department 
of each of its operating companies 

A forecast of the year’s operat- 
ing costs and expected profits en- 
ables the corporation’s chief exec- 
utives intelligently to consider ai 
proposed program from the stand- 
point of fundamental policies 
Price must be determined, since it 
governs the rate of return on in 
vested capital. The cost of opera- 
tion in relation to capacity, and ai 
estimate of the volume of expected 
business complete the cycle by de- 
termining the price. Given a basi 
estimate of the volume and cost 
the selling price can be established 
an estimate can be made of the 
capital required to handle the busi- 
ness, and the year’s earnings cai 
be approximated. 


Every Business Needs a Yardstick 


With variations, the system ap- 
plies to every business. Profit ob- 
jectives must be based upon pro- 
duction costs and, since it is the 
most constant in the financial oper- 
ation of any company, the produc- 
tive salary dollar is the most im- 
portant factor. This fact makes 
it necessary for every business to 
have a yardstick by which indi- 
vidual or departmental accom- 
plishment may be measured regu- 
larly. This standard measurement 
of accomplishment should, however, 
be based upon a percentage of the 
revenue. This revenue percentage, 
in turn, can only be determined 
by the manufacturer, since many 
departments and individuals nec- 
essarily depend upon other units 
or individuals to complete their 
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The Power of The Press 


in Pittsburgh per 


Media Records Inc. for June lists one 
The Press as leading in 27 out of 36 afte1 
classifications. And 355 advertisers ship 
used The Press exclusively in June. dine 
(Advertising carried in a national maga- 


zine distributed by another Pittsburgh resu 
Sunday newspaper properly excluded). 
thro 


new: 


is cr 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS :-:+-+ OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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IPITTSBURGH 


thatalf a million lines 


‘Tuere must be a reason why 
in June, once more, advertisers in Pitts- 
burgh chose The Press in preference to 
other papers . . . . a reason why 48.1 
per cent of all lineage appeared in this 
one medium ... . a reason why year 
after year The Press maintains its leader- 
ship in lineage and in number of exclu- 
sive accounts. A habit of producing 
results is this reason. And a glance 


through the pages of this live home 


newspaper will show you how this habit 


is created and fostered. 


‘hfittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





IONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
VWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO+- LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 
FROIT+: PHILADELPHIA +: BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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work before either a sale or a 
profit is possible. 

Because forecasting and plan- 
ning are essential factors in effi- 
cient business management, accu- 
rate and dependable figures must 
be obtained previous to each year’s 
operation. A complete and item- 
ized system of accounting and rec- 
ord-keeping is therefore a funda- 
mental part of every enterprise, 
and offers many advantages. First, 
it makes possible the establishment 
of a definite profit quota for each 
department or producer; second, 
it enables executives in charge of 
profits to make the advance plans 
which bring about the desired 
profit results; third, it enables ex- 
ecutives to study and understand 
the fluctuations which ordinarily 
occur in the monthly operation of 
any “gy ~ fourth, progress can 
easily be determined at any time. 

It is necessary, of course, to 
build a balanced budget of costs, 
expenses and revenue. To this 
end, the executive or department 


head responsible for the produc- 


tive salary costs of any division 
must submit his anticipated salary 
costs for approval at the beginning 
of each year. The total productive 
salary cost for each company 
forms the basis for determining 
the budget of non-productive over- 
head expenses and the treasurer 
or comptroller in charge of over- 
head expenses should limit these 


expenditures to a fixed percentage, 


of the productive costs. 

These productive and non-pro- 
ductive cost figures, together with 
an estimate of production volume 
and a conservative forecast of con- 
sumer demand, eliminate the neces- 
sity for projecting business on 
“hunches.” The scientific study of 
any enterprise immediately shows 
that reasonless predictions and 
hunches are without value. 

Sound judgment, based on ac- 
curate and dependable figures, is 
man’s only means of foreseeing the 
future and only an efficient ac- 
counting system will provide the 
necessary figures. A cumulative 
month-to-month report of sales, 
costs and profits verifies or denies 
prophesy and tends to bring about 
a balance in business operation 
which assures an annual profit. 
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And when a definite method is 
maintained, it is possible to gain 
the fullest co-operation of indi- 
viduals and department heads 
through their confidence in the 
practical operation of any com- 
pany. With a profit quota estab- 
lished for each unit, a system of 
added compensation can be put 
into effect that increases produc- 
tiveness and lowers costs because 
it gives those responsible for pro- 
duction and expense a share in all 
operating profits over and above 
the established quota. All non- 
productive profits are, of course, 
credited to the company. 

Many operating companies today 
might well apply the system that 
has made General Motors Corpo- 
ration such an outstanding finan- 
cial success. Definite facts and 
figures must replace hunches and 
guesses if prosperity is to be na- 
tion-wide and continuous. It is 
not the bulk of profit but net profit 
in proportion to cost that makes 
for prosperity. 


H. Q. Mills Elected by Anchor 


and Capstan Companies 

Harry Q. Mills, formerly in charge of 
the West Coast offices at San Francisco 
of the Anchor Cap & Closure Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y., and the 
Capstan Glass Company, Connellsville, 
Pa., has been elected vice-president of 
both companies. He has been with the 
Anchor company since 1910 and with 
the Capstan company since its founding 
in 1918. 

Hugh Crawford, formerly assistant t 
Mr. Mills at the San Francisco office, 
will have charge of that office, with Leon 
C. Lee, formerly manager of the Los 
Angeles office as his assistant. Tom | 
Manwarring, formerly manager of the 
Atlanta office, will become manager of 
the Los Angeles office and R. Brooks 
Brown, Jr., will succeed him as mat 
ager of the Atlanta office. 


A. K. Houlberg Joins 


Vanderhoof Agency 
Arthur K. Houlberg, recently in 
charge of art and pro uction for the 
Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago we 
tising agency, has joined the art ar 
layout staff of Vondasheat & Compan: y, 
advertising agency of that city. 


N. D. Vaughan with 
Sweeney & McDonald 
Norman D. Vaughan has _ joined 
Sweeney & McDonald publishers’ repr 
sentatives, Boston. Mr. Vaughan had 
been with the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 
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That THE STAR stood fourth in advertising lineage 


among all the newspapers of the country for the first six 
months of 1930, exceeded only by the Detroit News, New 
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punding In local display advertising THE STAR outclassed 
EVERY newspaper ANYWHERE in the United 
States—significant of what local business KNOWS of 
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You'll find a study of the Washington 
Newspaper Reader Survey just completed 
by the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies both interesting and convincing. 
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With Sunday Morning Edition 
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R IOWA, 
THESE BATES 
OFFER ADVERTISE 


COVERAG 


PLUY 


I Uncle Sam’s big family, there have been a lot of sickly 
children since the “epidemic” started back in November, 
1929; some of these are now “doing quite nicely, thank you,” 
but Iowa, through it all, has been healthy, prosperous and 
busy. 


Proof of this last statement is the fact that Iowa gas tax 
collections for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930 show that §. 
Iowans purchased 376,504,000 gallons of gasoline during the 
past 12 months—or 60,009,676 gallons more than in the 
previous year. A recent bank survey reveals that Iowa book- § 
ings for European travel this year are greater than ever 
before. lIowa’s gain in this respect leads all other states and 
is a 25 per cent increase. Furthermore, the 1930 census 
checkers found less than nine-tenths of 1 per cent of Iowa's 
total population out of work, and this low figure has. undoubt- 
edly been further reduced by Iowa’s gigantic 1930 road- 
building program which got underway after the census count 
was made. 

Yes sir, Iowa is in a mighty healthy condition, and that 
leads to the main point of our story. If you want maximum 
reception for your merchandise in Iowa, you must back your 
sales effort with advertising in the daily newspapers serving 


IOWA DAILY PREX¢, 
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wa’s key markets. If you want to reach the 2,302,909 people 
ing in the markets served by Iowa Daily Press Association 
ilies, you must use this association’s total circulation of 


7,074... am average of close to one newspaper per family. 


of sickly 
lovember, MRecording all the day’s news, from the smallest local item 
ank you,” § big front page stories received over their press wires, these 


wspapers have won for themselves remarkable reader- 
yalty .. . so remarkable, in fact, that every copy of one of 
ese dailies is recognized as an essential part of the home it 
A gas taX Bters, All of which shows why experienced advertisers who 
how that Bint coverage plus in Iowa consistently advertise in these 
uring the Boortant dailies. 


rous and 
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A Training Course for Direct 
Selling 


This Company Provides an Intensive Course for New Men and Then 


Follows with Instruction in the Field 


By Ralph H. Jones 


Sales Manager, The Scott & Fetzer Company (Suction Cleaners) 


OUNTLESS thousands of 
salesmen are hired and put to 
work every year. One would think 
that eventually the question of hav- 
ing enough salesmen in any or- 
ganization would be answered, that 
thre would no longer be any 
room in any given oper- 
ation for additional men. 
That this is not the case 
is evidenced to sales 
managers everywhere. 
What brings about the 
turnover in sales forces? 
The theory has been ad- 
vanced that salesmen 
generally are of a rov- 
ing disposition, that they 
are not satisfied and 
contented with their lot 
wherever it may be. Is 
it only a question of the 
wanderlust that actuates 
salesmen to continue to 
make frequent changes? 
The keenest minds in 
business today are not, 
by any means, agreed on 
this careless conclusion. 
I believe that we, as 
a direct selling organi- 
zation, have taken some 
steys in the right direction. Our 
product, an electrical specialty, 
is sold direct to the consumer— 
straight house-to-house canvassing. 
The specialty man has been cata- 
loged as the worst offender, when 
it comes to shifting about from 
one position to another. He, more 
than other types of salesmen, has 
been labeled as an uncertain quan- 
tity so far as permanency is con- 
cerned. We do not subscribe to 
this and to prove our point that 
potential salesmen need help rather 
than criticism, we have adopted 
an educational program which 
WOrks, 
Those who are charged with the 
responsibility of interviewing pros- 


He is 








pective salesmen have been selected 
because of their peculiar adapta- 
bility in selling a sales story. You 
cannot hope to interest the aver- 
age salesman working on a strictly 
commission basis, in work which 
demands the very best sales intel- 
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10,000 CLEVELAND HOUSEWIVES 
HAVE OPENED THEIR DOORS 


TO THESE GENTLEMEN 
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A Spine Strengthener for the Salesmen to Get This 
Introduction—Part of a Newspaper Page 


ligence, unless you can drive home 
to him forcefully, dramatically and 
intelligently the opportunities 
which exist in this business. These 
men who do the interviewing are 
first given the educational program 
—a two-day course in how men 
should be interviewed, teaching 
them a clear, concise, rapid-fire 
story and then turning them loose 
on prospective candidates as they 
appear in answer to our newspaper 
advertisements. 

When the prospective salesman 
appears on the scene, a few of 
the major details of his past ex- 
perience are brought to light and 
then the point-blank question is 
asked of him, “Are you suffi- 
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ciently interested in making a suc- 
cess of yourself to devote four 
full days to intensive training?” 
If his answer is negative or if 
he seems reluctant to express him- 
self positively, we do not feel that 
he is good material upon which 
to work. If, on the other hand, 
he says that he is willing to put 
forth that much mental effort 
without any cash return, then he 
is asked to return at a later hour 
the same day for a physical dem- 
onstration and presentation of our 
product. 

The demonstrator is thoroughly 
familiar with the product, he is 
expert at its presentation, and his 
story is concise and to the point, 
full of dramatic moments and de- 
livered with just as much fire and 
enthusiasm as a man can command. 
Here it is that we make our first 
major appeal to the prospective 
salesman. Of those who attend 
the presentation we have found 
that 30 to 50 per cent sign ap- 
plications for employment. The 
class then goes into the four-day 
training period. 


Permitting the Salesman to De- 
velop His Own Sales Talk 


This classroom work does not 
consist of mere set phrases and 
parrot-like repetitions of a pre- 
digested sales talk, but is a com- 
prehensive training of the sales- 
man along lines which will permit 
him to develop his own sales talk 
around our suggested outline. We 
believe sincerely in the value of 
a “canned” presentation; it pro- 
vides something for the man to 
say when he does not have suf- 
ficient initiative to build his own 
story. We are especially interested, 
however, in the better-than-aver- 
age type of man who realizes that 
an outline is necessary, but who 
will build his own story around 
this penciled sketch. 

From eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until noon and from one until 
five every day for four days, this 
class work is held. Classroom 
work is orderly, intelligent and 
thorough. Men attending these 
classes are required to take notes 
and at the end of the second day 
to go through with an oral ex- 
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amination covering the points 
which have been previously ex. 
plained. Each man is required to 
learn the nomenclature of the 
various units in the Scott & Fet. 
zer Sanitation System, what each 
is for and what work each will 
do. He is further required to 
“sell” one or more of the vari- 
ous units before the class. He 
is permitted to complete his pres- 
entation before any criticism js 
made of it by the personnel man 
ager. 

The personnel manager must lx 
tactful, patient and in complete 
charge of the situation at all times 
If classroom _work is permitted 
to degenerate into open discussions 
with conflicting opinions from all 
sides, its value is lost. We know 
that there is a certain personal 
pride on the part of the men tak 
ing this course and we recommend 
a scale of grading of each stu 
dent’s work. Those who show un- 
usual aptitude. and ability are 
given special training at a later 
date, preparing them for crew 
manager and field manager posi- 
tions after they have qualified as 
salesmen. 

We follow the work of the 
classroom with careful field super- 
vision and our ficld managers arc 
required to work closely with new 
men assigned to them. If, from 
the daily report of the field man- 
ager, the new salesman is shown 
to have difficulty in arranging 
demonstrations, then it is a sell- 
evident fact that he is weak in 
his approach. If he is having no 
difficulty securing permission to 
demonstrate but is failing to make 
sales, he may be weak in presen- 
tation or in his close, lacking 
force and directness, in which case 
an expericnced man is sent to 
watch his work in the field and 
the report determines whether he 
needs more classroom training. 

It is not the man who is making 
money who is constantly moving 
about from one job to the next, 
but rather the man who is not 
successful. If we properly train 
men and give them the mental and 
physical tools with which to func- 
tion, they will make money. 
The net result of this training 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





In the First 6 Months of 1930 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


Carried 185,572 lines 
or 88.30% 


of all Resort and Travel Advertising 
in Providence Newspapers 


These newspapers reach a market representing 
thousands of travelers who spend annually more 
than $5,000,000 for tours and travel. 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin readers 
are travel buyers who consult their newspapers 
with confidence when planning for travel and 
vacations. 
Net Paid Circulation 


6 Months ending March 31, 1930 


128,158 Daily 
86,912 Sunday 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 





New York Boston Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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plan has been a material increase 
in the number of salesmen remain- 
ing with the organization a year 
or more. Many of these men, 
from their past records, have had 
two or more jobs during the pre- 
vious twelve months. 


House-to-House Distributors 
Plan Campaign 


Adoption of a program to acquaint ad- 
vertisers with the possibilities and me- 
chanics of house-to-house distributing 
and its co-ordination with the use of 
other advertising mediums was the ma- 
jor development of the 1930 convention 
of The Exclusive Distributors Associa- 
tion of United States, Inc., held at Mil- 
waukee. Earl E. Reeder, of South Bend, 
Ind., was appointed director of promo- 
tion by the association in full charge of 
the program. 

Officers and directors chosen at the 
convention are: Will H. Weaver, Weaver 
Advertising Distributing Company, South 
Bend, re-elected president for the fifth 
consecutive time; Arthur Adler, gen- 
eral manager, T. Cassidy, Inc., 
Philadelphia, vice-president, and George 
Ueber, president of Ueber & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, director. Other directors are 
W. E. DuQuay, of the W. E. DuQuay 
Distributing Service, Oklahoma City, and 

C. Russell, manager of the Southern 

)istributing and Advertising Agency, 
San Antonio, Tex. The Exclusive Dis- 
tributors Association includes 300 mem- 
ber organizations. 


New Accounts for Emil 


Brisacher 

The Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Food Products has ap- 
pointed the Los Angeles office of Emil 
Brisacher and Staff to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspaper and radio 
advertising are being used. 

The Mandarin Food Products Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Mandarin Chinese 
canned foods, has "also appointed Emil 
Brisacher and Staff to direct its adver- 
tising. Newspapers and business papers 
will be used. 


Death of A. D. Stewart 


A. Donald Stewart, formerly vice- 
president and general ‘sales manager of 
the Whitefield Citrus Corporation, died 
last week at Mineola,, N. Y., at the age 
of forty-two. He was at one time vice- 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
ioing of the Mavis Bottling Company, 

New York, and, before that, had been 
for three years general sales manager 
and director of advertising of Ludens, 
Inc., Reading, Pa. 


General Motors Advances 
D. P. Brother 


D. P. Brother, formerly assistant di- 
rector of the sales and advertising sec- 
tion of the General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, has been appointed director of 


the advertising section. 
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Glenn Snyder, Commercial 
Manager, Station WLS 


Glenn Snyder, for the last 
member of the advertising staff 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed commercial manager of rad 
station WLS, controlled and opcrated 
by that publication. He was at onc time 
advertising manager of the Nebrask 
Farmer, Lincoln, Nebr., and later, gen. 
eral manager of the Wisconsin A oricy| 
turist, now consolidated with the Wis 
consin Farmer. 

E. O. Boe, for several years adver 
tising representative of Wallaces’ Far 


year a 


of the 


mer, Des Moines, and, more recently 
ocvertiging manager of Western Farn 
Life, Denver, has joined the Prairi 


Farmer, as a “member of the adver 
staff. 


A. H. Payne Starts Own 


tising 


Business 
A. H, Payne, formerly with the Edu 
cational Advertising Company, Inc 
publishers’ representative, New York 


and, before that, with the Outdoor A 
vertising Agency of America, Inc., of 
which he was treasurer, has establishe 
an advertising business under his ow: 
name at 15 East We Si Street, New York 


Is Now “Radio-Music 
Merchant” 

The Talking Machine World & Radi 
Music Merchant, published at New 
York by the Federated Business Pul 
lications, Inc., has changed its name to 
the Radio-Music Merchant, effective 
with the August issue. The change is 
one of name only. 


Niagara Motors to Japha 


Agency 
The Niagara Motors Corporation 
Dunkirk, NY Y., has appointed the 
Japha_ Advertising Agency, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to direct its advertising a 
count. Class magazines and irect 
mail will be used. 
With San Francisco 
wt 4 %” 
xamuner 


C. G. Bewley, formerly with the 
advertising department of the San Fran 
cisco Call-Bulletin, has joined the loca 
display advertising staff of the Sar 
Francisco Eraminer. _ 


. M. Babst to Li to Leave Johnson 
Motor 


G. M. Babst has resigned as sales 
promotion manager and director of sales 
of the Johnson Motor Company, Wav- 
kegan, Ill., effective September 1 


Periodical Publishers to Meet 
The eleventh annual meeting of the 
National Publishers Association wil! be 
held this year at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 
Pa., on September 16 and i 
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ur fields Adjoined 


* 


The consummation has been made. What was but a 
desire has become an actuality. It can now be told that 
the two agencies who blend their names in the signa- 
ture below have linked their destinies. * Before this 
date we signed ourselves, Fuller & Smith of Cleveland 
and F. J. Ross Company of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. * Our lands adjoined. We complemented each 
other in the soundest national sense. Thal indicated 
the merging. Fuller & Smith, operating from the 
Middle-West, felt with the spread of their own and 
their clients’ businesses, an ever increasing need for 
offices on the coasts. F. J. Ross Company, operating 
on either seaboard, knew a corresponding pressure for 
movement inland. * So for each of us the line of de- 
velopment was laid down by the natural law of geo- 
graphic expansion. And we met; and, having met, 
moved surely toward unification, because we found in 
each other a harmony of basic things. * We discovered 
a parity of professional capacity, an equality of cre- 
ative eagerness, a similarity of agency intent. These are 


important agreements in advertising men. To us they 


seem to promise that our new concern will find a broad 


future for itself and a wide utility for those it serves. 
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Yes, Money May Lead to Trouble 


But Even Though I Am My Brother’s Keeper, I Have No Right to 
Keep His Earnings 


By an Employer Who Was an Employee 


Ws it is true that I may 
be my brother’s keeper, 
have not the least shadow of right 
to keep him in a cage and on a 
diet of my own choosing. I have 
no right to tether him so he can 
only graze where the grass is short. 
I may warn him that long grass 
is indigestible, but if he insists on 
eating it and taking his chances of 
suffering—that is his right. 

And turning from metaphor— 
mixed though it be—I have no 
right to deprive my brother—or my 
employee—of the full reward of 
his labor, on any ground whatever, 
least of all on the ground that for 
him to receive it would not be 
“good for him.” 

Such are the ruminations aroused 
by the reading of the sixth episode 
from the life of George P. Rowell, 
published in the issue of July 17, 
of Printers’ INK, and entitled 
“Money May Lead to Trouble.” 
Mr. Rowell was a man of good 
hard common sense, a philosopher 
who understood the mainsprings of 
humanity, yet in the humble opinion 
of one who will never rise to his 
eminence, Mr. Rowell’s attitude 
toward his employees, as illustrated 
in this sixth episode, is wrong— 
basically and fundamentally wrong. 

Let me quote the author: “The 
next time I made a request for 
more money, Mr. Rowell placed a 
hand on each of my shoulders and 
advised : 

‘‘Frank, for your own good I 
shall say No. You do not require 
more than you are now earning in 
order to live nicely and save a 
little. Were I to grant your re- 
quest I might be responsible for 
your getting into trouble.’” 

Now I take it to be a truism 
that the workman is worthy of 
his hire. His status in society, 
in education, in years, is quite be- 
side the mark. If the worker 
earns $10 he should receive $10, 
and that goes, whether he be man 
or woman, girl or boy. To with- 


hold $2 from him on the ground 
that it would not be “good for 
him” to receive so much money is 
equivalent to saying that the em- 
ployer thinks he needs it more. 
Mr. Rowell said that Frank did 
not “require” more than he was 
“earning.” Possibly he did -not 
require more, but it was due him, 
proof of which is shown by the 
statement that it later was granted. 

If Mr. Rowell felt that Frank 
was receiving all he earned—that 
his work was not worth the in- 
crease he asked—he was, of course, 
perfectly justified in refusing to 
pay it, and then, if he wished, “let- 
ting him out” on the ground that 
neither he nor Frank “could be 
happy under such circumstances.” 
But to deny the increase asked—to 
withhold money honestly earned— 
assuming that Frank was worth 
the increase—because “you do not 
require more than you are now 
earning!” What would Mr. Row- 
ell have said, if a paternal Govern- 
ment should have decided that he 
should not make any more money; 
that it would not be “good for 
him” to make it? I strongly fear 
that Mr. Rowell would have set up 
a bitter cry at the “injustice of 
Uncle Sam.” 


The Argument of the Slave Holder 


By what right does my employer 
set himself up to judge that it is 
not “good” for me to receive all 
the money I have earned—that the 
excess is much safer in his pocket 
than in mine? That was the argu- 
ment of the slave holder—that it 
would not be good for the slave 
to give him his freedom. That was 
the argument of many a ruler—that 
it would not be good to give the 
people votes. What those worthies 
really meant was that it would not 
be good for them to free the slaves 
or to enfranchise the people. 

I operate a small factory and 
employ from twenty to thirty-five 
people, according to the season. 
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Frequently I am called upon to 
answer a request for a raise in 
pay and usually it has to be denied 

but never have I had the temerity 
to say that the denial was for the 
worker's own good. 

Before launching in business for 
myself, I was for fifteen years or 
more an employee, and never in 
that time did I ask for a raise 
in pay. If I felt that I deserved 
it, and it did not come voluntarily, 
I sought some other employer who 
would be more appreciative or who 
would recognize my value. 

Early in life I became possessed 
of the idea that J was the em- 
ployer and that my “boss” was an 
employee, exactly the reverse of 
the usual idea, yet exactly the same 
as the relation of landlord and 
tenant. The landlord has a house. 
I need one. I hire his house just 
so long as it suits me and when 
it ceases to suit I move elsewhere. 

Just so the employee: He has 
ability, strength, skill, experience 
as may be, but he lacks the 
tools wherewith to work. The 
“boss” has the tools or materials 
he requires with which to work 
and exercise his skill or ability. 
So he goes to the boss and, after 
convincing him of his skill, in- 
duces him to “rent” him the tools 
and lend him the materials, paying 
for the use of the tools with part 
of what he earns with them. 

Because the boss is better quali- 
fied to find a market for the results 
of his work, the financing of the 
business is usually left to him but 
that does not alter the fact that 
it is the worker who produces the 
wealth. 

Because of having this strange 
viewpoint, as stated above, I never 
asked for a raise. I knew—every 
intelligent worker knows—whether 
I was receiving all I earned or 
not, and if I wasn’t receiving it, 
if the boss withheld more than his 
fair share of the product of my 
work then I “fired” my boss and 
employed another. 

That is the reason that requests 
for more pay by my employees are 
usually denied. When I am con- 
vinced that a worker is earning 
more than he is receiving an in- 
crease is granted unasked, and that 
has happened a score or more times 
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asked and received an_ increas 
Not once, however, did I feel tha 
the increase was beifig earned. 
yielded as a matter of policy 

I quite agree with Mr. Rowell’ 
contention that it is usually unwise 
to retain an employee who has 
asked for and been denied a raise 
in pay. Neither employee nor en.- 
ployer is likely to be happy in the 
association thereafter. But some. 
times an employee can be made ty 
see and to realize that he is not 
worth more money than he is re. 
ceiving. Sometimes, when told the 
“reason why” he will understand 
But in such a case, it has been the 
writer’s experience, the employee 
will quickly repair his short- 
comings and by wiping out that 
“reason why” he will, at least in 
one factory, receive the increase 
automatically. 

Does this plan work? Well, | 
have been five years in business and 
six of my present employees have 
been with me more,than two years; 
four have been four years in my 
employ and two have been with me 
since I started in business. Twi 
others who were in this last named 
class have recently resigned be- 
cause they married. 

Yes, money may lead to trouble, 
but if the possession of it leads 
an employee into trouble, I cannot 
feel that I am to blame. If I did 
feel so, my cue would be to reduce 
salaries to the lowest possible level 
on the theory that the less money 
an employee had, the less likely he 
would be to get into trouble and 
hence the less blamable his em- 
ployer. 

How my employees spend their 
money is no care of mine. I am 
ready always to give them the 
benefit of my poor advice—and 
have frequently done so—on how it 
may be profitably invested. But if 
they squander it—or engage in 
riotous living—or get married on 
a shoestring—that is their funeral. 
I only know that I have no more 
right to decide what is for their 
good than they would have to 
decide that it was not good for 
me to receive an honest day's 
work in exchange for the wages 
I pay them. 
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Bringers of Commercial Imagination 


to American Business 


THE ADVERTISING FOR 


BEST FOODS 
MAYONNAISE 


“the crystal jar”’ 


* 


is created and placed by 


McMULLEN, STERLING and CHALFANT, Jnc. 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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J. H. Dunham, 
Chairman, Western 
Agency Council 


OHN H. DUNHAM, chairman 

of the board of directors of the 
Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, has _ been 
elected chairman 
of the Western 
Council of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of Ad- 
vertising Agen- 
cies. e€ suc- 
ceeds R. L. 
Hurst, president 
of the Batten, 
Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn 
Corporation of 
Illinois, who 
was elected vice- 
chairman for 
the coming 
term. D. D. 
treasurer of the Mason 
is secre- 


© Blank & Stoller 
John H. Dunham 


Warner, 
Warner Company, Inc., 
tary-treasurer. 

The new board of directors in- 
cludes the following: Charles 
Daniel Frey, president of the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company; C. 
C. Fogarty, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Matteson-Fogarty- 
Jordan Company, Inc.; James D. 
Woolf, vice-president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc. ; 
and F. G. Cramer, president of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company. 4 With 
the exception of Mr. Cramer, who 
is of Milwaukee, all the directors 
have their headquarters at Chicago. 


W. Smith, Jr., Appointed 
by Combustioneer 


Lorin W. Smith, Jr., for the last three 
years with the Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Minneapolis, in 
charge of Jewell sales promotion, has 
been appointed sales promotion manager 
of Combustioneer, Inc., Goshen, Ind., 
manufacturer of Combustioneer auto- 
matic coal burners. 


New Accounts for Advertisers’ 
Service 

The Hauk Manufacturing Company 
and the Dostal & Lowey Hydro 
pany, both of Milwaukee, have appointed 
Advertisers’ Service, of that city, to di- 
rect their advertising accounts. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Western Advertising Golfers 
Hold July Tournament 


M. D.. Stewart won the low gross 
prize and Walter B. Schmidt the awar) 
for low net in the July tournament 9 
the Western Advertising Golfers’ yt 
ciation at the Butterfield Country Clu 
Stewart’s score for the twenty-seven 
holes of play was 115, D. E. Sawyer’; 
117 placing him as runner-up. 

Winners and runners-up, respectiy 
in the foursome flights were as fo!low 
M. D. Stewart and W. Williams; 
Schmidt and W. L. Washburn; 
Freeman and L. L. Northrup; |). £ 
Sawyer and John Victor; Don Smith 
and H. G. Schestes: H. M. Breneisa 
and T. Dowst; R. Goble and G. M 
McCallum; F. Wileoxen and R. Rich. 
ardson; T. Piper and T. J. Morris; 

. E. Cole and James Mason; Guy Ab- 
bott and O. C arn; Graham Stewart 
and Oscar Bryn. 


Advertises Packaged Servings 
of Pie 


The Tasty Bakin 
delphia, maker of 
tising a new product, Tastypie, in news- 
papers in Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
ew Jersey. Tastypie is an individual 
serving of pie, packaged in a carton 
providing ventilation for the __botton 
crust. The advertising is beng handled 
by W. H. Trump, advertising, of that 
city. 


Company, Phila- 
astykake, is adver 


American Fork & Hoe Plans 
Merger 


Subject to the approval of stock 
holders, the American Fork & Hoe Com 
pany, Cleveland, is planning a merger 
which will include the Kelley Axe & Tool 
Company, Charlestown, W. Va., and the 
a Shovel Company, Dunkirk 


Appoints Olmsted-Hewitt 


The Lewis Corporation, Minneapol's, 
manufacturer of the Lewis Air Condi 
tioner and the Humitrol, has appointed 
Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Golf Club Account with 
Addison Vars 


The New York office of Addison Vars 
Inc., advertising agency, is handling the 
advertising account of the Shavolite & f 
Club Company, New York. Sy 
publications are being used. 


Acquires Philadalphia 
“Tageblatt” 


Gustav Mayer, publisher of _ the 
Gazette-Democrat, Philadelphia Germar 
newspaper, has purchased the Tageclatt 
of that city. Both papers will continue 
to be published separately. 
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Since Leadership In 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Indicates Degree of 


READER RESPONSE 


. and all advertising authorities 
agree on that point . . . it is with par- 
donable pride that the following classi- 
fied advertising figures for the first five 
months of 1930 are submitted. The 
Inquirer’s total of 1,511,534 lines repre- 
sents 288,591 lines MORE than was 
published in any other Philadelphia 
newspaper—morning or evening. What 
more substantial proof could be offered 
of the faith Philadelphians have in The 
Inquirer? 


* 


As the traveler in another land asks 
the natives for guidance, so, too, should 
the National Advertiser heed the dem- 
onstrated preference of local readers 
and advertisers. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Broad and Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia 
Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 


Thos. L. Emory J0ehn B. Woodward John B. Woodward 
Russ Bullding 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 560 N. Michigan Ave. 
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he 


Office Equipment 
Salesman 





Getting Your Prices 
Ultices un the Home 
and other features 


A Dartnell Publicat ion 


Reaching 5,000 leading office Reaching 7,000 important distr 
equipment dealers and their sales- utors of electrical and other apy 
men. Gives practical ideas for in- ances sold to the home. Also 


creasing sale of the higher priced picked group of distributors’ sal@@ 


equipment. $2.00 a year. men. $2.00 a year. 


Four New Dartnel 
Sales Magazines 


To be published every month, starting in Septemb« 
to help distributors and their salesmen, at home ai 
abroad, to sell more of the so-called “‘hard-to-sel 
equipment to homes, to offices, to factories. 


These magazines will be edited by the same st 
which for fourteen years has published the Dartne 
Service for Sales Executives; PRINTED SALESMANSH 
Magazine; the Dartnell Retail Merchandising Se 
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ice; the Dartnell Weekly News-Bulletins for Salegechine 


men, and which founded and until 1928 publish 
Sales Management Magazine. 











$2.00 
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Moving Your Product Off 
the Dealer’s Floor 


psell the dealer is not enough. Repeat orders de- 
nd upon the sales effort and enthusiasm that the 
lr—and his salesmen—put behind it. 


ese Magazines provide manufacturers of equip- 
nt that requires creative selling with a means of 
ting salesmen to put more effort behind a product. 


he editorial pages will quicken the salesman’s desire 
do something more than merely take orders—the 
vertising pages will suggest concrele ways of trans- 
ming this desire into action. 


E DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAvVENSwoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 


=p L 
| Industrial ‘\) 
‘Salesman Salesman 


yme al 
-to-sel 


ADartnell Publication 





eching 4,000 plant equipment Reaching 4,000 importers and dis- 
‘ers, mill supply jobbers and tributors of American-made equip- 
men selling to industry. A ment abroad, giving them ideas 
ctical. sales-stimulating maga- especially selected for world-wide 
. $2.00 a year. adaptation. $3.00 a year. 
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F R OM Recession, after a full year, is 
apparently close to, or ac. 

PE S S M | S M tually at, the bottom of the 
depression. The transition 

TO from destructive optimism to 
the more recent constructive 


R F Cc OV E RY pessimism is a hopeful sign, 
and, it is believed, marks the 
beginning of recovery. 
September Ist should find business rising from its pres- 
ent prone position to a sitting posture, and rapidly re- 
gaining its feet and stride as the Fall season advances. 
A graph, showing prospects during August in nine 


leading fields will be sent you upon receipt of a 
request on your business stationery 


Address News Forecast Service, care of Rodney Derby 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 


Incorporated 


239 W. 39th St. New York 


Whose publications broadly cover 
the following fields 


METAL TRADES TEXTILE 
The Iron Age Dry Goods Economist 
HARDWARE TRADE — Buyers 
Hardware Age WAREHOUSING - a 
Hardware Age Catalog Distribution and cota Direct: 
Hardware Age Verified Warehousing 6 ++ nye ahd 
List ational Dry Goods 
Reporter Wholesole 
AUTOMOTIVE Chicago Where To Buy 
Automotive Industries TOYS Book 
Automobile Trade Toy World 


Journal and Motor SHOES & HOSIERY 


Age Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Motor World Wholesale Hosiery Age 
The Commercial Car INSURANCE 


Journal and Oper- JEWELRY & OPTICAL 


The Spectator 


ation & Maintenance The Jewelers’ Circular 
Automotive Industrial The Optical Journal 
Red Book The Jewelers’ Circular 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Directory 
Multi-Guide 
Chilton Aero Directory PLUMBING & HEATING 


and Catolog Sanitary and Heating 





Olt Age 
Oil Field Engineering 
Chilton Petroleum Hand : LUMBER 
Book National Lumberman 
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Bigger Than Balance 
Sheets 


(Continued from page 8) 
mands that wages and salaries be 
liquidated, can think that mass pro- 
duction can continue without mass 
consumption, is the great American 
mystery. 





* * * 


A. R. ErsKINE 
President 
The Studebaker Company 


“We have established a stand- 
ardized working force which 
works varying hours daily ac- 
cording to production require- 
ments. Have not even consid- 
ered reducing wages or salaries 
and do not expect to be con- 
fronted with such an alternative.” 


The automobile industry, work- 
ing on a schedule of lower produc- 
tion is reputed to be one of the 
hardest hit. It was freely pre- 
dicted that wage and salary cuts 
would immediately follow the big 
news of the Chrysler cut. Mr. 
Erskine brings out a startling, new, 
mechanical improvement, releases a 
million-dollar advertising appro- 
priation to tell people about it, and 
says “have not even considered re- 
ducing wages or salaries.” My 
hat is off to Studebaker. 

Mr. Erskine’s wire and recent 
activities are, in my opinion, the 
biggest recent news in the industry 
which can claim to have had a really 
important share in creating Amer- 
ica’s industrial supremacy. His 
statement indicates clearly that there 
are real leaders in the industry, 
that some of them have faith in the 
country’s future and say it with 
pay checks instead of generalities 
about fundamental conditions. 

* * * 


CwHartes R. Hoox 
President 
American Rolling Mill Company 


“As far as we know there have 
heen no wage reductions made or 
ontemplated in the steel indus- 
trv. We, and as far as I know, 
other steel corporations, are of 
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that there 


the same opinion 
should be no wage reductions. 
They would, in our opinion, re- 
tard and not stimulate business.” 


As any man who has visited 
Middletown knows, the makers of 
Armco iron have a factory and a 
payroll that dominates the city. 
The citizens of this city place far 
more stock in what comes from the 
hig boss than any amount of cheer- 
ful statements from distant places. 
There will be money for automo- 


biles in Middletown and I hope 
they will be Studebakers — or 
Franklins. 
* * 
A. C. Lorinc 
President 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


“We have not contemplated 
any reduction in wages now or in 
immediate future.” 


Short and to the point. Pills- 
bury’s is a big plant. If it should 
announce a wage and salary reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent there would be 
several hundred thousand dollars 
less a month passing across the re- 
tail counters of the stores of 
Minneapolis. The fact that pay- 
rolls will be intact is news that 
stimulates buying. The new spirit 
in industry starts a virtuous, not a 
vicious, circle in motion. 

* * * 


Hersert V. Kou.er 
Executive Vice-President 
The Kohler Company 


“In the absence of Governor 
Walter J. Kohler I reply to your 
telegram of the twenty-first as 
follows: Kohler Company is 
maintaining its organization and 
its wage scale.” 


Somehow that sort of wire 
sounds a whole lot more convinc- 
ing than “the fundamentals are 
sound” variety. The Kohlers of 
Kohler are maintaining their or- 
ganization and the wage scale of 
the men and women who work 
there. The workers in the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin’s plant can 
continue to buy merchandise made 
in other factories. The wives of 
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the workers there can go into de- 
partment stores and buy; salesmen 
can, sell there. One man’s policy 
again makes his town a _ bright 
spot on the industrial map. 


Howarp CooNLey 
President 
Walworth Company 


“The Walworth Company has 
no thought of reducing salaries 
or wages. In fact, under present 
conditions we believe this would 
be unfortunate, and we see noth- 
ing in the future to warrant such 
a step. 

“On the other hand, I feel that 
I have no right to commit myself 
and my company over a long 
period of time. Although | be- 
lieve that the severest point of 
the depression is over, I have no 
proofs to offer, and, therefore, 
I feel that to make a promise for 
the future would be unwise.’ 


Two things about Mr. Coonley’s 
statement stand out. There is a 
fine appreciation in it of the great 
interdependence of business. “Un- 
der present conditions this would 
be unfortunate.” It would be, to 
other makers of merchandise wh 
ire trying to sell their output 
\lso, Mr. Coonley is noted as a 
careful analyst, his ability to fore- 
cast has been proved in the past 
He “sees nothing in the future t 
warrant such a step.” 

I appreciate the viewpoint of a1 


| exact man who doesn’t want to put 


his company on record indefinitely. 
Yet his statement for the imme- 
diate future is most definite. “The 
Walworth Company has no thought 
of reducing salaries or wages.” 

7. * 

Another large New England 
employer of labor, the maker of 
Walk-Over Shoes, who contem- 
plates no present cuts, does not c: 
to look too far into the future 

Harotp C. KeitH 
President 

George E. Keith Compan) 

“While our company has made 
no reductions in ‘wages or sala 
ries and contemplates none, yet 
competitive conditions and pres 
ént uncertain business situation 
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satecees WHO? 


Over a period of 20 weeks, a manu- 


facturer, using morning half-hour 


broadcasts, induced 61,000 women 
to call at department stores to meet 
his representatives. He also added 
400 new desirable retailers who had 
not carried his line before. 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Fisher Bidg. 10 High Street 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. Boston, Mass. 


























YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chaims, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 
clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 
2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisco ° 
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a 
1,000,000 


Southern White 
People 


—read the Southern Meth- 
odist Publications. They are 
good substantial white people 
—the very cream of the 
South — people who can — 
want to—and are ready to 
buy our products. Turn to 
Standard Rate and Data— 
or let us send you new 
figures and facts about this 
great untapped—easy to cover 
market. 


Lamar & Whitmore 
Publishers 
E. M. McNeill, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 
810 Broadway 
Nashville, Tenn. 














GyyEey 


There is an organization 
that furnishes any kind of 
music and entertainment 
you desire for your coming 
convention, your annual 
outing or your excursion! 


Its experience qualifies 
them to serve large na- 
tional advertisers as well as 
the smaller advertisers. 


And its name is 


Louis €.Walters 


P_=_Sr 


1680 BROADWAY-N.Y.C 


COLUMBUS 6660 
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might force such changes at a 
later time.” 
* + 
Three other messages were re- 
ceived. One from Lammot dy 
Pont, president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, famed 
Wilmington industrialist. He says 
that any present statement would 
be in the nature of a prophecy, 
“and I do not believe a prophecy at 
this time would be of much value.” 
I don’t blame Mr. du Pont for be- 
His is a giant insti- 
seldom quoted in 
print. But I learned from other 
sources that he and his compan 
are against a general policy of 


| wage reductions. 


A wire from one of the most 
important employing companies ir 
the world is confidential and not 
for publication but decidedly in 
favor of no cuts. The reason for 
the reticence of the president at 
this time is sincerely explained. It 
is a logical reason, a most encour- 
aging wire. 

Five wires are here from secre 
taries whose bosses are “deep in 
the Maine woods,” in Alaska 





Europe, or “absent from city.” 
Then, I’ve saved this one for the 


last: 


ARTHUR ROEDER 
President 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 

“No progressive management 
would cut wages or salaries 
merely because it might have an 
opportunity or excuse to do so. 
Cn the other hand, to say that 
cuts will not be made would be 
like declaring a dividend out of 
anticipated profits. Generally 
speaking, there is no justification 
for cutting wages without cut- 
ting salaries, at the same time 
You probably remember Bob 
Ingersoll’s reply when asked how 
he would improve the world. 
He said for one thing he would 
make health contagious instead 
of disease.” 


Let’s make health contagious in- 
it looks like real 
| industrial health to me when I get 
| nineteen replies out of 25 wires, 
thirteen of which express opinions, 
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Audit Bureau. Circulation 


Reports a 
increase oF | OO 7 «= 
more than aie 


1950 


12291 


ALMOST 


0% 


INCREASE 
S YEARS 


6 


10.005 


9.600 i in 1926 

ap 8.100 in 1925 

19 27/192 8j1 92 7-500 in 1924 

That is why Advertising Lineage és on 
a steady Increase too! 


NORDISK & Hr | TIDENDE 


MORSLAAS PEWS 


Published wrong on Th 
THE MORWE lAN NEWS ¢ Oripany 


gurd J. Arnesen, 


4608 rortu at BROOKLYN.NY 
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A LIGHT DIET 
FOR DOG DAYS 


Our August issue will appear true tot 
summer tradition—no heavy articles. Y 
don’t wish to harass our readers when t 
mercury climbs—we want them to be 
comfortable as possible. 

The material in this issue is guarant 
not to set the manufacturer off in a sweat 
We have purposely avoided ramming fact 
down the agency man’s throat. Yet, t 
articles are up to the usual Printers’ In 
MONTHLY standard. We've just left ou 
the heavy ones. 

Put your feet on the desk, wiggle dow 
in the hammock, or park your bones on 
nice, cool veranda—and enjoy these varie 
articles. Perhaps you'll get a good idea fo 
the fall. 


Herewith a few suggestions: 


Aesop Glim has written largely for the Weekly but 
he’s done his best story for the August Monthly. It 
is titled, “Are You Proud of Being an Advertising 
Man?” and it should be on the “required’’ reading 
list of every agency man. Aesop took off his gloves 
to write this one and he’s not pulling his punches. 


ne advertising has developed something new 


and refreshing in the use of the company signature. 
This article might be called “In at the Death, or, 
the Passing of the Logotype,” for that is what the 
author, Brian Rowe, a Canadian advertising man, 
presages. 


Export today—and how about the tariff? Inter- 
national markets for most manufacturers are inevi- 





able says 
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able says Jose Reinhardt of Julius Kayser. Tariff 
br no tariff, American goods can and will be sold in 
preign lands. The tariff is a new form of sales 
esistance and a bothersome one. Mr. Reinhardt 
iscusses it intelligently. 


‘. L. Hamman, a prominent agency man on the 
acific Coast, reflecting on present business condi- 
ions, asks manufacturers not to expect any more 
rom their advertising than they do in normal times. 
dvertising expense, he says, should be considered 
sanother form of selling expense. When its results 
re compared to the results obtained from the other 
elling expenses its true worth will be appreciated. 


.H. Deute gets a big hand from hundreds of our 
eaders. Others dislike him in proportion. To 
lease his many admirers we publish another of 
is popular stories on selling, entitled, “Carrying 
amples Breaks Price Objections." He knows the 
oad and those who travel it. 


Agency men say they like our new feature. Each 
onth we get an agency man to pick out four ads 
¢ likes and we run them in a double page spread. 
‘ot the Four Ads of the Month, or anything like 
hat—just four that please him. This month, 
lilton Towne, of Richardson, Alley & Richards 
takes the selections. 


Other articles run the gamut of merchandising and 
advertising subjects. If, after you finish some of the 
above, you want a little amusement, turn to the 
playlet entitled “Mr. Baffup Shows His Copy’’— 
fifteen minutes of sparkling humor in an agency 
copy room. And don't forget the Contact Man. 
He's found some interesting tales this month, culled 
from your world and ours. 
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ten of which are definitely against 
wage and salary cuts, not one of 
which commends them as a way to 
better times. 

Let’s make the idea contagious 
that three out of four manu factur- 
ers are trying to keep from cutting 
- and salaries, that more than 

5 per cent of a cross-section of 
Amet ‘ican industry is taking the 

“broad outlook on economics” 
which Owen Young says we need 
so badly today, and which was so 
very rare ten years ago. There are 
only about 1,500 factories that em- 
ploy a large number of workers. 
The average payroll is less than 
forty-five wage earners. 

When the smaller employer of 
labor knows that many of the big 
ones are willing and anxious to 
stand out against wage and salary 
cuts, he may follow along. A good 
example goes a long way. If bad 
news travels fast, good news can 
be carried far. 

Here is good news, important 
news, news which means purchas- 
ing power, money across counters, 
places to sell goods. 

Suppose that similar statements 
were made in the theaters by means 
of the talkies, quoted in the news- 
papers, business press and other 
mediums for making good indus- 
trial health contagious. It would 
be more interesting than a Micky 
Mouse cartoon, more far-reaching 
than the latest word on the newest 
racket. 

Credit is due to the men who 
won't cut that part of the national 
purchasing power for which they 
are responsible, and who are will- 
ing to stand up in meeting and say 
so. I have presented some of them 
here. There are others. 

Mai intaining purchasing power at 
the source is the most important 
job in the country today—a bigger 
job than a slightly better balance 
sheet. For wages buy more shoes 
and automobiles than dividends, 
and “the best place to start reduc- 
tions of income is from the over- 
paid, not the underpaid.” 


Death of John Bourgeois 

Johu Bourgeois, president of the Gen- 
eral Printing Company, Detroit, for ten 
years, died recently at that city. 
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This May Be For You 


or for your friend 


The Dartnell Corporation will 
shortly announce a thoroughly 
new product that will com- 
mand the respect of marketing 
executives. Throygh this new 
work the scope of our activity 
will be considerably increased. 


We will have to supplement 
our force of field sales rep- 
resentatives by adding men in 
practically all business cen- 
ters. We invite correspondence 
from capable specialty sales- 
men—particularly those who 
have had more than average 
success in selling ideas—in- 
tangibles. 


The men we engage will find 
here a most interesting occu- 
pation. They will be trading 
ideas with sales and adver- 
tising executives all the time. 
The opportunities now open 
are for permanent connections. 
The right men will find plenty 
of room to step up in a live, 
medium-sized organization. 


A liberal commission plan 
will provide much better than 
average income to men of 
vision and intelligence. But, 
they'll have to work hard to 
earn it. 

This is the first time we have 
been in a position to offer 
new men such attractive open- 
ings. They represent a gate- 
way to a worthwhile, im- 
portant, and profitable career 
to the men we select. If you 
are a candidate please treat 
the matter in that light, and 
take pains to give full in- 
formation on age, experience, 
capabilities, and earnings. If 
your friend applies, please 
caution him to supply full 
details, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED A JOB— 
TO DO A JOB 


I have sold my interest and have 
resigned as President and General 
Manager of a large manufacturing 
company in which I was one of the 
principals from its inception and 
was largely responsible for its 
success. 

This business was started with a 
very meager capital and over a 
period of comparatively few years 
developed into a large organization 
with gross sales amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars, with net profits 
at a very satisfactory ratio to sales. 

My chief activity was merchan- 
dising, although I took the leading 
part in the general management. 
We successfully maintained sales 
offices in principal cities together 
with four manufacturing plants at 
strategic points. 

I am anxious to become connected 
with a progressive organization in 
which I will have an opportunity 
of benefiting from past experiences 
and training. 


Address “W,” Box 153, P. I. 


busy 


We're busy in spite of 
the so-called business 
slump, simply because 
our clients are busy. 
They’re busy because 
they’re “on the job”... 
and they’re using our 
service, because we’re 
“on the job.” 








SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Fine Typography 
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Showing 
Stockholders How They 
Can Help 


T has become fashionable to 

spread company good-will via 
the stockholders. But some com- 
panies are finding that there is 
more to be gained than good-will 
if those who have invested their 
money in the company’s securities 
are appealed to in the proper man- 
ner. 

The American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, for ex- 
ample, made a direct appeal to its 
stockholders the first of this 
month, with a dividend enclosure 
entitled, “How Stockholders Can 
Help.” 

This enclosure was planned to 
tie in with the American Radiator 
Company’s home replacement cam- 
paign, which was described in 
Printers’ INK last week (page 
17). The pamphlet which was 
sent to stockholders stated that 
“There are 16,000,000 old homes in 
America that need modern heating 
and plumbing.” After discussing 
the importance of this market, the 
company asks stockholders to 
“Send us the name of the owner 
of one ... and the address. We 
will have a representative call. He 
will give full particulars about our 
products, how they add more than 
their cost to the value of the prop- 
erty, and how they may be paid 
for at the owner’s convenience.” 

“We have 21,000 stockholders.” 
the company continues, “and if 
each stockholder will give us but 
one name, it should add appreci- 
ably to the earnings of the com- 
pany. For your convenience we 
attach a post card. Just let us 
have the name of one owner of a3 
old home that is not equipped with 
radiator heat or modern plumbing 
fixtures.” 

As a matter of fact, many stock- 
holders sent in not just one, but 
many names of prospects. The 
company reports that it is “very 
happy with the results” of this en- 
closure. Several old home instal- 
lation contracts were closed the 
next day after the dividend check: 
went out. 
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Syndicate Publishing Co., Inc. 
Announces 


MODERN MAGAZINES 
On Sale October 1st, 1930 
Only in the 
S. S. Kresge Co. 


and 


S. H. Kress & Co. Stores 





The Modern SCREEN MAGAZINE 
The Modern LOVE MAGAZINE 


525,000 
guaranteed net paid circulation 











Here is a new type of shopper circulation which is available at 
moderate cost. 


The Modern SCREEN Magazine and the Modern LOVE Maga- 
tine will have strictly a women's appeal. Each magazine will 
contain 132 pages, edited and illustrated in a human —live— 
interesting manner — unusual in quality. 


The S. S. Kresge Company and S. H. Kress & Company stores are 
the sole outlets for Modern Magazines and are solely outlets. 
They have no interest in the publications except as merchandise. 
This unique circulation will be tremendously valuable because it 
represents shoppers in the trading areas of cities with a population 
of 10,000 and over. 


Waste is eliminated. Advertising effort is concentrated where 
there is buying power. 


LET ONE OF OUR REPRESENTATIVES TELL 
YOU ABOUT THIS UNUSUAL MARKET 


MODERN MAGAZINES 
New York, 100 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Michigan Square Bldg. 
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announce- 
ment by E. B. 
Loveland, adver- 
Issue tising manager, 
Stanco, Inc., that no newspapers 
will be used to advertise Mistol or 
Nujol in the fall and that this 
decision is a protest against retail- 
national rate differential is of such 
significance and so fraught with 
possibilities of irreparable harm to 
publishers, advertisers and agents 
that it deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all parties concerned 
in the present rate controversy. , 
We do not question Mr. Love- 
land’s motives nor his belief that 
his company’s decision is made in 
an effort to bring about co-opera- 
tive effort to clear up a difficult 
situation. We do doubt, however, 
the efficacy of such a move in 
bringing about the desired co-oper- 
ation. 


Overlooking The 


the Real 
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Whether or not the Stanco move 
is meant to be a challenge (Mr. 
Loveland says it isn’t) it will be 
accepted as such by a great many 
publishers. As a challenge it is 
bound to lead many publishers and 
advertisers to overlook the main 
points at issue. If the Stanco 
move is followed by similar de- 
cisions on the part of other na- 
tional advertisers there is likely to 
be created a situation that will 
bring about a series of antagonistic 
and retaliatory moves which will, 
in the long run, profit nobody 

The whole question is so in- 
volved and there is so much justice 
in the arguments of all parties con- 
cerned that long and careful nego- 
tiation will be needed to settle the 
rate question definitely. The whole 
rate structure is so complicated 
and there is so much difference be- 
tween what the advertiser’s dollar 
buys in one city and what it buys 
in, another that no single suggestion 
can bring about the desired re- 
form. 

If Stanco believes that news 
papers are good mediums and yet 
because of the rate problem denies 
itself the use of these good 
mediums, Stanco is serving itself 
ill by cutting out all newspaper ad- 
vertising, irrespective of the fact 
that some newspapers either have 
no differential or a differential s 
small as to be negligible. 

Unhappily, there have been a 
number of publishers who have de 
cided to stick to their guns throug! 
hell and high water and these pub- 
lishers have done a great deal t 
encourage antagonism among ad- 
vertisers. Their answers to the 
Stanco decision will be the cus- 
tomary, “No one is going to tell u: 
how to run our business,” which 1s 
always a commendable show of in- 
dependence but mighty poor tac 
tics. 

To the publishers and the ad 
vertisers we say, “Don’t overlook 
the points at issue. Don’t com- 
mence delivering challenges and 
ultimatums until you are sure that 
all other measures have failed. The 
situation calls for conciliatory mea- 
sures from both sides. The wide- 
spread interest in the subject has 
brought about a number of definite 
steps to correct the situation. The 
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question will finally be settled on 
the one sensible ground of value 
offered and value received. 

Right now there is danger that 
the stables will be ovened and the 
high horses brought forth for 
quick m@unting. It is well to re- 
member that the high horse cav- 
alry has a pretty poor record for 
victories. 


Have we close at 

The Seats _hand—or, as one 
of the Mighty might say, right 

under us —a 
brand-new, economic index? Have 
we a meter, most gratifyingly sim- 
ple and infallible, for measuring 
the length of a husiness depression ? 

Let us extend a line of thought 
and examine it calmly. Perhaps 
we shall uncover a discovery. 

Many times in the last few 
months it has been pointed out that 
a systematic characteristic of busi- 
ness depressions is that recovery 
sets in during the year following 
the year that brings the decline. 
Accordingly, the maximum is 
twenty-four months. Actually, it 
is characteristic of the recovery to 
come within a shorter time—with- 
in fifteen months, or even within a 
year. 

Why? Our inclination seems to 
have been to hunt for causes that 
are broad and deep and technical 
and preferably cosmic. When we 
think of Trade, we think of Gold 
and Agriculture and Pig Iron and 
Cycles and Sun Spots. Yet none 
of these, nor any combination or 
equation of them, can be resolved 
into a satisfying explanation. Per- 
haps the seat—-to use a word that 
foreshadows the idea to come— 
perhaps the seat of the matter is 
much nearer by. 

Ably analyzing the current busi- 
ness situation in The Financial 
World, of which he is the pub- 
lisher, Louis Guenther discusses— 
in his issue of July 9—the “Swing 
of the Pendulum.” As a people, 
Mr. Guenther says, we are overly 
temperamental. “We have yet to 
develop a mental equilibrium that 
can keep’our activities on an even 
keel.” Yet, although we may not 
be aware, the pendulum is surely 
swinging back, and soon in the hap- 
pier atmosphere of retrospect we 
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shall see how out of balance our 
thinking has been. 

Yet how can a man be sure that 
recovery is coming? Because, Mr. 
Guenther explains, “our population 
of 120,000,000 people cannot con- 
tinue to buy less than they actually 
require. Their physical necessities 
are as much in need of replacement 
as is plant machinery. They can- 
not continue to use the same motor 
car, or get along with the same old 
suit. . 

And, may we add, there you are! 
The same old suit. Many a man 
seems to get along, somehow, with 
the same old car. But there is a 
limit, a definite and physical and 
what might be called a crucial limit 
to the mileage of a suit of clothes. 

Why should recovery invariably 
follow depression within twelve or 
fifteen months? 

We feel confident that Mr. 
Guenther will join us in recom- 
mending to the economists this eco- 
nomic law: 

Patches not counting, and cordu- 
roys barred, the duration of a busi- 
ness depression may be measured 
by the end-to-end lives of two pairs 
of pants. 


An _ advertising 


inquiry a has re 
Space a, , 


quested that pub- 

Contracts  jichers guarantee 
a maximum inquiry cost for one 
of its clients. This is tantamount 
to a request that publishers discard 
their rate schedules for a system 
of payment that would fluctuate 
with the merits of the goods ad- 
vertised and the manner in which 
they are advertised 

The proposal was put to one 
publisher who replied that this 
method of doing business has been 
quite generally abandoned. Why 
should a publisher, the agency was 
asked, depend upon an advertiser 
and his sales effort to determine 
the value of the circulation of a 
given publication? 

Sometimes where the inquiry 
basis is used, advertisers group in- 
quiries received from the same 
copy in a number of publications, 
weigh these and there have been 
instances of a publisher getting, on 
the basis of inquiries pulled, a rate 
more than would have come to him 
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on the usual card rate basis. 
Such cases are exceptional and 
the practice itself is an extreme of 
space buying. The practice goes 
beyond the question of inquiries. 
It involves the broader question: 
What ‘service does the publisher 
perform for the advertiser? He 
offers, as nearly as possible, equal 
opportunity to every advertiser 
and places copy where all his read- 
ers can see it. Is it fair to evalu- 
uate only that reader interest re- 
flected by those who fill out 
coupons? What of the larger 
body of readers to whom the ad- 
vertiser’s message has been given? 
The advertiser and his advertis- 
ing agency should be capable of 
judging whether space in a medium 
is worth what the publisher 
charges. This worth cannot be 
determined entirely by inquiries 
alone. If it could be, there would 
be little need for circulation audits 
and other guarantees provided by 
publishers as evidence of the adver- 
tising value of their papers. 
Advertisers who advance the 
inquiry cost proposition, in effect 


ask publishers to go into business 


with them. It would be no more 
illogical for a publisher to propose 
that an advertiser be charged for 
space on a basis of sales volume of 
the advertiser's product as dis- 
tributed in a publisher’s territory, 
irrespective of whether his publi- 
cation was only partly responsible 
for the business. 

A publisher accepting the inquiry 
payment proposition couldn’t be 
blamed if he claimed the right to 
criticize copy which, in his opinion, 
did not pull the inquiries that 
might be expected from the space 
used. He might even wish to re- 
vise the advertised offer so as to 
make acceptance more favorable, 
and ask the right to examine the 
advertiser’s records. 


K -_ Rated 
%. shrew uyers 
Other Man's vi avoid bargain 
Costs hunting and make 
their own investigations of what 
an article ought.to cost.” This 
penitents, taken from an article by 
aR Kulas, president, Otis Steel 
Company'and Midland Steel Prod- 


Know the 
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ucts Company, in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ INK, expressed the 
significant principle of a new theory 
of buying. 

The man responsible for the 
growth of one of the largest vol- 
untary chain groups in tlfe country 
recently described to Printers’ 
INK a plan which follows directly 
the buying philosophy expressed 
by Mr. Kulas. 

“We have a corps of accoun. 
tants,” he said, “working on a sys- 
tem to determine the fair cost of 
the principal products to be sold 
by our stores. When one company 
offers us canned peaches at 8 cents 
a can and another gives us a price 
of 10 cents we must know why the 
differential. Perhaps the apparent 
saving of 2 cents is really going to 
cost us money. The quality of the 
8-cent peaches may be poorer for 
one thing. But this is a minor 
matter and one that can be deter- 
mined by a simple test. 

“What is more important is that 
there may be hidden factors which 
will work out badly for us in the 
long run. For one thing, the can- 
ner may be selling to us at a loss 
in order to get our business, be- 
lieving that once we develop the 
brand he can raise the price and 
we shall be forced to handle the 
merchandise. Just as serious is 
the fact that he may not know his 
costs and be doing business at a 
loss. This will mean that when we 
get the brand developed he will go 
to the wall and we shall be forced 
to look hurriedly for another 
source of supply. These and other 
considerations convince us that the 
low price isn’t always the best.” 

The shrewd buyer of the future 
is going to be greatly interested 
not only in what merchandise costs 
him but what it costs the vendor 
himself. The vendor is entitled to 
a fair profit and if he is not get- 
ting it, he is doing business on an 
unsound basis. If he is unsound in 
his business practices, eventually he 
faces trouble and this trouble may 
embarrass the vendee almost as 
much as the vendor. 

“Know the costs of the man who 
sells you,” may express an unat- 
tainable ideal, but the manufacturer 
who can approach that ideal will 
have his buying on a sound basis 
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IT’S EASY 
TO FOLLOW 


Marked 
Roads 





Knieut 
Certified Market and Product 
Studies are marking the roads 
to successful, economical 
selling. 

These accurate, unbiased, 
authoritative studies are warn- 
ing shrewd advertisers when 
to put on the brakes—and 


when to step on the gas. By 
marking the straight road to 
sales development, dangerous 
curves in the sales graph are 
avoided. 

A Knight Study of your 
market or product will help.to 
insure you against the hazards 
of present-day merchandising. 

Knight service is national— 
permanently employed staffs 
of trained investigators are 
maintained in the East, in the 
Middle West, and the West. 
We are prepared to make 
national, sectional or local 
studies quickly, efficiently and 
economically. 

Your request will bring 
complete information. 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Ine. 
Certified Market Studies 


INDIANAPOLIS 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS BUILDING 





Advertising Club News 


. . , 
No Summer Slump in Summer 
Meetings 
Tue Apvertisinc CLus oF INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, JuLy 21, 1930. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your request for suggestions regard- 
ing stimulating summer attendance has 
been read and I am glad to explain 
some things which we have done regard- 
ing that problem. We have met every 
summer tor the last twenty-six years. 

We believe that advertising men and 
women should use some of their own 
preachments to solve problems of ad- 
vertising clubs. Consequently, we make 
more use of printer’s ink than usual to 
get members out for summer months’ 
meetings. Last week we sent out a spe- 
cial postcard which was printed on a 
pink stock, and which contained a per- 
sonal appeal by the attendance com- 
mittee for special attendance at our 
meeting, and the result was that the 
card, which was received on the morn- 
ing ‘of our meeting day, brought out 
quite a few who had not been in the 
habit of coming. 

fe send out more printed notices 
which advertise special types of meet- 
ings. In summer we have less “solid” 
advertising and more light topics related 
to advertising. We use as many travel 
speakers as possible, for a lot of our 
folks who do not get to travel will want 
to hear and see pictures of such material. 

Finally, we make use of that “misery 
likes company” theory and when the 
mercury is soaring around the 100 
mark, we distribute mimeographed bulle- 
tins which contain a roster of the club 
and we check off a couple of names, 
urging members to call up those mem- 
bers and invite them to attend that 
week, stating that it may be warm 
these days but we want suffering com- 
pany—and we usually get it, too. 

Lester C. Naciey, 

Secretary-Manager. 
* . 


Adcraft Club Making Plans 
for Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Founders and present officers of the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit met recently to 
lan the twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
Cration of that club. A banquet, it was 
decided, will be held on December 5, 
with a program to show the place the 
club has filled in the advancement of 
advertising and the recognition it has 
received both locally and nationally as 
a force in civic affairs. J. . Knox, 
first president of the Adcraft Club, who 
was recently voted an honorary mem- 
bership, was present at the meeting. 

* * * 


Chicago Women Plan Annual 
Golf Meet 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago will hold its annual golf party 
and dinner at the Big Oaks Country 
Club, August 2. Scotch L. Jennes, so- 
cial chairman, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 
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Chicago Council Golfers Play 
It Out 


Seventy-two members and guests of 
the Chicago Advertising Council com. 
peted for a list of twenty-eight prizes 
in that organization’s annual golf tourn- 
ament at St. Andrews Country Club last 
week. Major honors were won by ( 
Drollinger, low gross score, and Hom 

ge, winning low net card. Mr. Drok 
linger’s score of 78 was tied by 
Christianson, but the former won 
match-off for the Max A. Berns 


Players were divided into four classes 
according to their handicaps and | 
awarded 
division. 
were as follows: 
G 


izes 
to the three leaders in cach 
Winners, in order of finish, 
Class A, C. P. Binner, 
. H. Liewellyn; Class 
B, L. N. Peterson and H 
W.  Frier; C, A. §S._ Callaway 
J. C. Flanagan and Harold Hitchcock; 
Class D, J. H. Johnson, E. Farr and 
S. E. Brugh. 

The winning low gross foursome was 
composed of Drollinger, Farr, Chris- 
tianson and Peterson. H. B. Toff, Garry 
Worthington, Harold Hitchcock and 
Frank regor, were members of the 
leading low net foursome. 

Pritchard captured the prize for 
low score for three long holes and J. P. 
McCarthy was winner of the award for 
low card on three short holes. 
* * * 


New York Club Holds Third 
Tournament 


John L. Wheaton won low gross hor 
ors at the tournament of the New York 
Advertising Club’s Golf Association held 
last week at the Tamarack Country 
Club, Westchester County, N. Y This 
was the third tournament of the club 
this season. Edward W. Schroeder was 
winner of the low net prize. Second 
low net winner was Montague Lee 

In the morning round of nine holes, 
J. A. Cavanagh turned in low net score 

with E. A. Shank winning second low 
net prize. Third low net honors in the 
morning round went to John Pitz 

&_@ 8 


Olsen and 
A. Reppert, 
Class 


Made Executive Secretary, 
Pacific Clubs Association 


The board of directors of the Pa 
Advertising Clubs Association has 
pointed Phil Battelle as executive 
retary. Headquarters of the assoc 
tion will be maintained at 323 Beaux 
Arts Building, Los Angeles. Mr 
Battelle is also secretary-treasurer of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion, having been elected to that office 
at the Spokane convention. 

* * * 


At a meeting of the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore held last week, Richard E 
Stapleton, retiring president, was hon- 
ored with the presentation of a life 
membership in that club. Mr. Stapleton 
is honorary president for the coming 
year. 
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THE UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


are pleased to announce : 


The NEW 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


WHOLEHEARTEDLY APPROVED 
BY THE TRADE, BECAUSE..... 


Profits being dependent upon the flow of merchandise, 
the presentation. of potent SALES ENERGIZERS 
will be the chief endeavor of this new publication. 
And, since the flow of merchandise is also largely 
dependent upon judicious selection by the merchant, 
authentic BUYING FACTS will be featured. 


The continued well-being of the trade being con- 
tingent upon best practices oming common 
practices of the trade as a whole, dependable 
BUSINESS OPINION will be stressed. 


The new JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is a publica- 
tion for today and tomorrow . . . the only period 
in which a profit can be made. 


While it borrows nothing from tradition, it does 
find in the accumulated experience of 62 years the 
strength to meet changing conditions with the in- 
herited ability to give the largest possible measure 
of service demanded of it. 


The new JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR will give 
direction with directness, for it will present its 
message by the liberal use of illustration, and by 
the use of brief, definite text for the busy merchant. 


Circulation 
Its readers will include practically every 
well-rated retail jeweler in the United 
States, and the leading manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 


Mechanical Requirements 
The page size will be 9”x12”—type size 
7 ) 7”x10". 
i Issuance and Closing Date 
It will be issued monthly beginning with 
the October issue, which will be mailed 
: ol September 15th. 
The Only publication serv- 


ing the jewelry industry Advertising forms close September 5th. 
a member of the A.B.P, Rates upon application. 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


Not long ago the Schoolmaster ‘certain other items of apparel 
commented on the number of which the Schoolmaster seems just 
advertising illustrations which pic- able to discern. Even the sand pail 
ture women in bathing costumes _ bears little resemblance to the 193 
and show men—on those few oc- model. 

But the general idea has not 
changed one whit. Not onl 
is the male relegated to the 
background, but he is even de- 
nied the benefit of a bathing 
suit. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that were it 
not for this pictorial idea, pos- 
terity might have been denied 
the advantage of seeing the re- 
markable creation that graces 
the noble crown of our hero, 
And that would surely have 
been a tragedy! 

* * 





McKesson & Robbins, Inc, 
publish a monthly magazine, 
“Selling and Service,” which 
is distributed largely to inde- 
pendent druggists. One of the 
most interesting sections of 
this periodical is that section 
wherein each month are listed 
the deals (most of them free) 
offered to druggists. 

In July, for instance, this 
section describes 194 deals 
ranging from “Acorn Salve; | 
dov. free with 2 doz.” to 

casions where men are shown— “Zest; 1/6 doz. free with 1 doz.” 
fully dressed in street clothes. Although the 194 deals include 
Don’t men ever go in swimming? several instances in which one 
asked the Schoolmaster. company offers more than one 
Comes now a Class member, deal, the Schoolmaster finds about 
Clifford M. Werther, of the Kelly- 150 different manufacturers offer- 
Springfield Tire Company, whose ing some kind of deal to the re- 
father was a lithographer and who tailer. Since McKesson & Robbins 
is in possession of quite a collec- make no pretense that this list is 
tion of old-time lithographic proofs. exhaustive, 194 represents a figure 
“T enjoy looking them over occa- that is only a part of the total 
sionally,” he writes, “and the other number of deals offered by all 
day, after reading your comments manufacturers in the drug field. 
concerning advertising illustrations Obviously the free deal has re- 
picturing swimming scenes I came duced itself to an absurdity. In its 
across the accompanying picture. original conception it was supposed 
“You see the idea is persistent. to give one manufacturer a bulge 
Or am I mistaken in thinking the over another by giving the dealer 
female wears a bathing suit?” something for nothing. Today it 
Yes, indeed, the idea is persis- has become so prevalent that tt 
tent. Bathing suit styles have doesn’t really amount to anything. 
changed; the bathing hat has be- It is amusing. for instance, to look 
come a swimming cap; the stock- through the list and see how three 
ings have disappeared along with or four competing manufacturers 
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e of the 
ons of COMMITTEE, OF BUILDING MANAGERS WHICH’ ADVISED ON 
: NS FOR ROBERT GOELET BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Section Left Hy rien: J. Clydesdale Cushman, Clarence T. Coley, E. H. Faile. 
e listed Arch. & Eng.: Chas. F. Merritt, Wm. J. Demorest, H. O. Weaver. Owner's 
e Representative; B. H. Belknap, Wm. C, Mansfield and L. B. Cummings. 
n free) 
. 
, his Review Plans for 
deals 
ty Goelet Buildi 
ale oele u ng 
1 doz,” oe F 
include Important building projects are no longer left to 
h one the judgment of one or two men. Nowadays, 
in = owners who plan to construct new buildings en- 
{ fer. gage experienced building owners and managers 
the fe to review plans and make recommendations for 
Robbins materials and equipment. These building man- 


agers know from experience what products should be used so 
that a building can be operated at a profit. Many banks insist 
on this advisory service before making loans. These building 


list is 
figure 


e total 
by all owners and managers make the final decisions on products 
eld. to be used for constructing new office and apartment buildings 
las re- as well as for remodeling. Sell them on the merits of your 
In its product through BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
pposed — A.B.C. GUARANTEED PAID CIRCULATION. 
bulge 
dealer 
day it 


hat it BUILDINGS ano 
vthing BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member 4.B.C.' 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO = Member A.B.P. 
Eastern Ofiec: 295 Madison Are., New York City 
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Capable Southern Representation 
At Small Cost ! 


agencies or others interested 


Manufacturers, 
interested in 


in Southern business should be 
this splendid executive with nearly twénty 
years’ successful experience in sales, advertis- 
ing and associated problems. 

He has many valuable contacts. He knows 
the territory and its people. He is accustomed 
to dealing with the biggest business man. 
He has the ability, the intelligence and the 
energy to put your message over successfully. 

He owns considerable property, including his 
home, so he can serve @ ee firm who 
has a meritorious proposition on a commis- 
sion basis, and give them exceptional repre- 
sentation, either part or full time. 

Give an outline of your proposition, and 
particulars and references will be gladly fur- 
nished. This is an unusual opportunity. 
Investigate it. 

Box 157, Ink. 


Address ‘“‘A,”’ Printers’ 





wanted : 


4 talented young men for 
4 creative jobs . . 


J 
Copywriter 
... who thinks Old Gold, 
Macy, and Woodbury 
copy well written 


t 
Art Director 
.. who is some day going 
to be a Myron Perley or 
a René Clark 


Production Man 
. . who doesn’t think 


“creative” is a misplaced 
adjective before his work 


Research Man 


. who can dig for facts 
as well as dress them. 


Write quite fully to “D,” Box 
159, Printers’ Ink 
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are making the same types of deals. 
right down to the quantity of free 
goods given and the display help; 
to go with the goods. 

It is surprising how many map- 
ufacturers are going so far as to 
offer one dozen free with two or 
three dozen orders. Basically this 
is absurd, reminding one of the 
logic of Swift’s Lilliputians. Actu- 
ally, it is not so absurd, because 
deals have developed to a point 
where the manufacturer who cuts 
his price one-third or one-hali 
would find himself at a handicap 
when competing with the manv- 
facturer who did not cut the price 
but offered one dozen free wit! 
two or three dozen. 

The Schoolmaster, of course, has 
no solution to offer. What the 
dealers prefer, they get. If they 
enjoy a thrill at the thought of 
getting something for nothing and 
paying for it at the same time, that 
would seem to be their business. 

It does seem to the Schoolmaster 
that one of the subjects that 
dealers might well take up when 
they have finished their plans for 
defending themselves against the 
predatory chains, ding-busted price- 
cutters that they are, is the sub- 
ject of psychology. After all, it’s 
about time that the consumer were 
educated to understand that the 
chains don’t give something for 
nothing. 

” > * 

“Sails to Sales” is the title of a 
short story prepared for the Class 
by Member James Lovatelli. Here 
is the story: 

A trader in monkeys while en 
voyage used his leisure time in 
teaching the monkeys to imitate 
the ship’s sailors in spreading sails 
The monkeys were apt students 
and all went well until a storm 
arose. The sailors hastened to 
lower the sails. The monkeys 
knowing only how to spread them. 
followed the sailors and _ hoisted 
the sails again. 

The ship was lost because the 
trainer foresaw only clear weather. 

The tale would not be complete 
without a moral and this is a com- 
plete story. _“Many are the traders 
| of business,” comments Mr. Lova- 
telli, “who have trained their sales 
force and planned their merchan- 
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Announcing 


THE APPOINTMENT 


OF 


SIDNEY C. WARDEN 


LATE WITH 


PRINTERS’ INK 


AS 


Advertising Direéior 


C fective August fs 


Che ROTARIAN 


211 West Wacker Drive - 


- Chicago 
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THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 


91% 22 


St. Paul Dispatch 





Lumber 
Manufacturers 


are reading the American Lum- 
berman for sales ideas today as 
never before. Will your prod- 
ucts help them increase sales by 
better manufacture or lower 
cost? Then, tie up your story 
to this dominant editorial note 
in the 


American fiumberman 


A. B.C. 














The patentees of a household accessory, 


for which there is an unlimited market, seek 
an advertising and sales promotion expert. 
The man sought must have a record for con- 
spiouous success in the promotion of a kindred 
product from its inception. His experience 
must embrace the planning and execution of 
sound, convincing advertisements and litera- 
ture. A wide knowledge of organization, mer- 
chandising and distribution is absolutely 
necessary. Write fully outlining experience, 
submitting samples of literature if possible, 
and stating salary requirements. 


Address “‘B,”’ Box 158, care of Printers’ Ink. 


dising policies for clear weather 

only. Now they find themselves 

battling an unforeseen storm with- 

out being prepared to combat it.” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster discovered the 
following paragraph in Printrp;’ 
Ink of November 11, 1920. It was 
part of an advertisement for a 


| stage play in a New York theater 


and was signed by Earl Carroll, 


| the producer: 


“IT believe there are still some 
good, clean, sweet, wholesome, 
home-loving people left in the 
world, whose hearts are not so cal- 
lous that they cannot appreciate an 
evening’s entertainment that doesn't 
have a Georgette Nightie, a fold- 
ing bed, or a semi-nude woman 
occupying the center of the stage.” 

+ * * 


Among the many accomplish- 


| ments credited to advertising, not 


the least is the part which it played 


| in making Adolph Foral a citizen. 


Adolph, a native Czecho-Slovak- 
ian, was given his naturalization 
papers at Oklahoma City after 
having been put through an exami- 
nation. 

One of the questions put to him 
was, “How are district court 


| judges selected?” Your -School- 








master frankly confesses that he 
would have to probe the civic cells 
of his memory before he could an- 
swer that one. 

But not Adolph. He had the 


| answer on the tip of his tongue 
“By advertising,” was his brief and 


to-the-point reply. What is more, 
he furnished supplementary infor- 
mation with the statement that 
“the President of the United States 
is selected the same way and als 
the Supreme Court justices.” 
He got his papers. 
* * * 


Advertising its trust service, the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, of 
Newark, reveals that American in- 
vestors lose about a million dollars 
every year because they fail to 
redeem Federal bonds that have 
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— now ceased to pay _ interest. Of course, the Fidelity’s reasoning 
‘m with. The Fidelity quotes a news dis- is eminently sound advertising. The 
vat it” (patch from Washington to the Schoolmaster admires the bank’s en- 

5 effect that $31,716,870 worth of terprise in taking hold of a good 
Federal securities without interest- advertising opportunity. However, 


ie yield are still held by investors. Of the figures move him into a little 

It wee the t ~~. outstanding, $15,177,550 moralizing of his own. He wonders 

+ for a fe consis of Second and Third why the Government is permitting 
: theater Libert “ Loans. iaaae: investors thus to hold the bag. 

Carroll From this odd situation, the It takes no prodigious memory to 

’ i bank’s advertising draws the moral _ recall that, in the business of sell- 

ill some i that “it is not enough to buy good ing Liberty Loan bonds, Washing- 

olesome, securities; they need constant at- ton was vastly and broadly active. 


tention.” Our nation was flooded with pub- 
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a fold- When large illustrations, or many small ones, are needed. 

woman When you want something reprinted. 
e Stage. When the cost by other methods is high in proportion to the quantity. 

" When you want reproductions of newspaper or magazine articles or advertisements. 

pore. Photoffset is being used for: 

tt played Advertising Portfolios Sales Presentations 
Pe Sales Manuals Testimonial Letters 

Slova 
alization JOSHUA MEIER 
y after Photoffiset Reproduction Service 
| examl- @ 11 WEST 42nd STREET Pen. 9375 NEW YORK CITY 
- to him —— 
la! court e e 

oP 14A A 
mth TINCIPpa gency 
yuld an- . 
pad th Is Leaving 

tongue 
rief and P 

s more 
ie resent Agency 
nt at 

States " : 
4 , For very good reasons, a raember of a Chicago 


AAAA agency is desirous of affiliating with a rec- 
ognized agency in need of an account executive to 
m= § direct some of its present accounts. 
any, of He has directed and taken full responsibility 
ican in- for a large variety of accounts—foods, electrical 
dollars appliance, financial, mail order, confections, per- 
5 fumes, shoes, farm equipment, radio—including 
— merchandising plans, writing copy and supervision 
of all details. 

References: Clients and present and past agency 
associates. 

Your reply will be held in strict confidence. 


Address “Z,”’ Box 156, Printers’ Ink 
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Manufacturing Opportunity 


Business manufaeturing a daily 
necessity in every household, long 
established, superior products, envi- 
able reputation, annual sales about 
$200,000, seeks capital for expan- 
sion. Will sell outright or refinance. 
Strategically located in Iowa on the 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity 
for energetic man or men to build 
very profitable business on present 
foundation. Address in confidence. 
“X,” Box 154, Printers’ Ink. 














| nent cmneneelililiniaieaties 
WANTED 
CONTACT MAN 
FOR TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


A real opportunity awaits a 
young man who is capable of contacting 
with Agency production men for one of 
Detroit’s leading Typographic Service 
Companies. 

He must possess a winning personal- 
ity and be a good “‘mixer’’—must know 
Type and Layout and be able to talk 
this language intelligently. 

We prefer a man who is well-known 
among Detroit's Advertising Agencies— 
one whose connections in the past make 
him feel qualified to undertake this op- 
portunity. Every co-operation will be 
given to make an outstanding success. 

t us have your complete story—and 

tograph. Salary will depend en- 

tirely upen your own ability—with no 
dimitations for advancement. 

Replies held in strictest confidence. 


“Y,"" Box 155, care of Printers’ Ink. 


clean-cut 














To tie advertising 
close to sales— 


a man; 


In many aggressive organizations a sales 
study job is being done—or needs to be 
done. To do it takes ability to get and 
use information. Facts not hunches. An 
assistant to sales manager or advertising 
manager. He should find out why some 
dealers or territories are active, and 
others slow, and what to do about it. 
Analyze present markets and bring sound 
basis facts to bear on decisions. 


Man available with proper notice to pres- 
ent ve has had valuable experience 
in market study and advertising with ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies. Wants 
job where study of distribution and mar- 
ket, ability to analyze and plan, and 
good understanding of advertising and 
sales practices are needed. arried, ma- 
ture. well educated, Christian. Address 
@ 0,” Box 297, Printers’ Ink. 
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| licity. Our business enterprises 
| donated advertising space in order 
that Washington might urge our 
people to buy bonds until it hur 

And now that the War has been 
over for more than a decade, no- 
body seems to care, very much, 
about what has become of the 
bonds that all the shootin’ sold 
Nobody seems concerned with the 
fact that more than $30,000,000 in 
money is lying idle, earning noth- 
ing, buying nothing. 

Might not Washington, which 
was so feverishly busy at the busi- 
ness of disposing of the bonds, do 
a little campaigning now with a 
view to sending the thirty million 
back into circulation? 

Or are we to conclude that a 
nation that can leave _ thirty 
millions in its national treasury— 
thirty millions that belong to the 
people—must be pretty well off 
financially, after all? 


North Carolina Publishers 
Elect 


J. W.. Noel, editor and publisher « 
the Roxboro Courier, has been elected 
president of the North Carolina Pres: 
Association, succeeding W. Carey Dowd 
Jr., publisher of the Charlotte New: 
Other officers elected are: Vice-president 
John A. Park, Raleigh Times; secretary 
treasurer, Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morgan- 
ton News-Herald, and _ historian, Bil 
Arp Lowrance, Mecklenberg Times. 

Besectess of the association are: J. | 
Horne, Jr., Rocky Mount Telegram 
Henry A. Dennis, Henderson Dispatch 
R. E. Price, Rutherford County News 
W. C. Manning, Williamston Enterpris: 
and Mr. Dowd. 

The association has established a State 
audit bureau of circulations for small 
dailies and weeklies as a result of a re 
nort submitted by Lee A. Weathers 
The bureau starts: with twenty-six mem 
bers. 


R. W. Everett Starts Own 


Business 
R. W. Everett, formerly advertising 
manager and later sales manager 0 
Walker’s, Los Angeles, has organize 
his own advertising business at 8! 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, unde 
the name of R. W. Everett & Associates 


Huntingdon, Pa., “News” 


Joins Select List 
The Huntingdon, Pa. News be 
joined the Pennsylvania Select List and 
effective August 1, will be represented 
by Fred Kimball, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, in the national advertising 





field. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








__ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARTIST, IDEA AND LAYOUT MAN, 
WANTS SPACE WITH AGENCY. 
PAY RENT AND DO ART ON PIECE- 
WORK BASIS. Unusually versatile and 
capable. Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 


A Popular National Magazine with a cir- 
culation of 60,000 paid annual subscribers. 
Will stand thorough investigation. If you 
are interested in a going eee this 














is your opportunity. Box 491 

WILL SELL 2 National, medium-size 
class magazines, and two in embryo; 
net profits 31%; genuine buy; owner 
retiting; $20,000, half cash, balance 


negotiable security; financial references 
required for interview. Box 486, P. I. 


FOR SALE 
Weekly community newspaper in pros- 
perous and growing area of Washington, 
D. C., the Nation’s capital. Here is an 
excell nt o portunity for man who wants 
to live in —shington and who knows the 
newspaper business. This Publication is 
firmly established and is strongly sup- 
ported by the local business interests. 
js owners have other publication 
which requires their full time and atten- 
tion and for that reason will sell this 
publication to responsible on at- 
tractive terms. Box 489, Brinvers" Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


m the Door of the 
VOCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 
It Opens Doors for You 











We enjoy t . confidence of America’s 
leading Adv. + and their clients. 
Call on Walter Lowen (9-2 P.M.) at 105 


W. 40th 8t., N.Y.C., or Tel. PENna. 5889. 


Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Individual attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy, for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Caledonia 2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN—Full or 
part time; original direct mail plan; re- 
peats ; big sellers; big down payment 














with each order. Give experience. Box 
488, Printers’ 

IF YOU ARE SEEKING AN ADVER- 
TISING OR SALES CONNECTION 


with a leading manufacturer of build- 
ing equipment, hardware, household or 
office appliances; drugs, food products or 
cosmetics and are willing to locate wher- 
ever a suitable position is available, it 
may be to your advantage to address 
Box 497, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE — 
Catholic monthly magazine requires a 
representative for Boston and New Eng- 
land territory. National circulation over 
100,000. 100% co ation. Full or part 
time ; good chance for live-wire. Commission 
basis. State experience. Box 485, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


VISUALIZER-ARTIST as art director's 
assistant. Prefer work on comprehen- 
sives. Figures and modern desi Ex- 
cellent experience. New York City only. 
Box 490, Printers’ Ink. 


MODERN ARTIST 
EXPERT DESIGNER 


as 
ASSISTANT ART DIRECTOR 
Box 499, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST—free lance or 
lettering, design, outstan 
plete art work. Offers cxpert assistance 
in the creation and production of effective 
direct advertising. Box 493, P. 1. 
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Young Man—10 years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, advertising, editorial. lan write, 
sell, create ideas; knows copy, news, pub- 
licity and promotion. Desires position in 
or near New York City. Box 498, P. I. 


Mechanical Engineer, 34, with past ma- 
chine-shop and sales engineeri experience, 
has for past 4 years successfully special- 
ized on technical publicity. Knowledge of 
welding. Desires position in technical 5g 
licity, editorial or sales field. Box 483, P. I. 


ARTIST, DISPLAY—creative, long ex- 
perience, who works in all mediums, 
y noe illustrative work of every 
tion for lithographic or process 
uction—desires position anywhere. 
ay 484, Printers’ Ink, Chicago =. 











LAYOUT MAN—ARTIST 
with unusual ability to create distinctive 
layouts, who can adapt himself to meet 
any given situation, is willi to connect 
with a New York Advertising Agency. 
Box 496, Printers’ Ink. 


ART and PRODUCTION man—thor- 
ough knowledge of direct-advertising 
1 Fine hand-lettering, distinctive 
ayouts, and finished art work. Ex- 
cellent knowledge of type faces, engrav- 
ing methods and pees production. 
Box 494, Printers’ 


Advertising Man—28, desires a connec- 
tion uiring sales promotion and mer 
chandising experience. Splendid seseed. 
Thoroughly —., with the mechanics 
of his profession and capable of lending 
—s — to busy executive or oe 
smal vertising department, Now 
located near New Yor! * City, but will go 
anywhere. Box 495, Printers’ Ink. 
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" " Oldsmobile Sets 
. 7 Two Records 


a be Every two weeks for two years, on the 
61 “2° ; , came scheduled day, Oldsmobile has sup- 
" "|*3 plied its dealers with complete material 

for an interesting sales meeting. 


76 Ta7ketiea! ‘ As an interesting coincidence, during the 
same period Oldsmobile has also set a 

a 65 . ales record which is recognized as out- 

84 ane standing in the industry. 

86 y Let us show you how successful companies 
are using a proven training method that 

94 costs remarkably little and is reinforced 


by national field service. 
. 100 
Every picture we have ever made has 


- 104 
helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


‘| Jam Handy Picture Service 
a Jamison Handy, President 
133 6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Talking Pictures 
New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
, 158 and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 


The use 
L 
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STUDEBAKER 
during the second 
week of July con- 
centrated big space 
advertising in Chi- 
cage on their new 
model in the Trib- 


wne— 


With the result 
that 41.000 people in| 
Chicago alone asked 
for demonstrations in 
four days—in rotten 


weather! 


Chicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GASATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, June, 1930 
842,744 Daily; 1,056,803 Sunday 





